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Redwood You Can 


from a Source You Can 


“We have never built a house that is so architecturally stunning. 

“We have never used so many extraordinary and high quality products in one single 
house before. 

“What better exterior than Canton's Palco Brand 1/2 x 8 Clear All Heart Vertical Grain 
Redwood Bevel Siding and Trim? 

“Thanks, Eric! Thanks, Palco! This is Mason's best!" Robert H. Mason, President, Robert 
Mason Homes, Minnetonka, Minnesota. 


Project: Robert Mason Homes, 1987 Minneapolis Parade of Homes Entry, Shorewood, Minnesota 


Ан eo AN LUMBER COMPANY 
QN. 9110 - 83rd Ave. No., Minneapolis, MN 55445 
N Phone 612/425-1400 


і Available Through Your 
Retail Building Supply Dealer 
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St. Mary's Church, St. Раш; MN Photo by J. Michael Fitzgerald 


THE RESTORATION GUILD 


Stained Glass Restoration and Conservation 
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2242 University, Ste. 316, St. Paul, Minnesota 55114 
For more information contact Michael Pilla at 612-644-7927 


A Cooperative Project of Catholic Charities, Project R. IS. E., 
Monarch Studios, Inc.) and The City of St. Paul 


CREATE A LASTING IMPRESSION 


LE SKETCHBOOK 


WITH MINNESOTA T 


Minnesota Tile Sketchbook offers a broad range of 
tiles to meet every architectural and design need for 
both residential and commercial application. Choose 
from hand-painted porcelain, lustrous marble, hand- 
made stoneware, unique ceramic and quarry tile. We 
pride ourselves on our ability to meet your special 
requirements. We'll work with you to make your 


ши minnesota 


BB tile sketchbook 


WE COLOR YOUR THINKING 


concept a reality - that will set your work apart from 
the rest for years to come. That’s why so many ex- 
perienced professionals rely on Minnesota Tile 
Sketchbook for answers to tile planning problems. 
Call for an experienced sales representative before 
your next project for quality and service that is 
timeless. 


Eden Prairie, 7578 Market Place Drive, 941-3042 
*Mendota Heights, 1370 Mendota Heights Rd., 454-9350 
еВгооКіуп Center, Hwy. 100 & France N., 533-2461 
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All you 
hear about 
Wall Decor 
leaves you 

blank? 


Wall Decor?, you say. No problem, | say. l'm Drew Kalman, 
President of PS Decor. | have 3000 s to fill the blanks 
the selections in the Past Tense, 
Collections. Imagine the impact of a larg 
rushing right at you? Or your own great outdoors-ir 
Й Got the picture? Fantastic 
Looking for 19th century charm or tum-of 
timeless beauty of Mother Nature? The PS Deco 
imagination with the right tone your theme demands. S yi 
image and it's not in stock? Look to PS Decor to turn your idea into reality 
Any size. Anywhere. Any time. PS Decor is your single source forv 
nd display trar 


guaranteed for 95 years. We 
and-white photomurals, too, Mounting and framing аса the 

[уе spent ten years setting the standards in the photo decor busir 
means treating your project like a special order-because It is! That means 
photomurals exactly to your specifications. And following through to the 


installed wall 

Want to hear more? I'd like to fill you in about PS 

Decor. Write or call, 619/599-7741, for samples and 

exciting new ideas. At PS Decor, the sky's the 
limit ... so far. 


1718 WASHINGTON AVENUE NORTH/MINNEAPOLIS, MN 55411 
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rban design center 
lects director 


illiam Morrish, an architecture pro- 
or from the University of Southem 
alifornia, has been selected as the Di- 
ctor of the newly established Center 
br Urban Design at the University of 
innesota. He will assume his new po- 
tion this September. 

Morrish has taught regional planning 
nd preliminary design courses at the 
niversity of Southern California since 
983. He has a Bachelor of Architec- 


William Morrish 


ture degree from the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Berkeley and a Masters of 
Architecture degree in Urban Design 
from Harvard Graduate School of De- 
sign. He is a partner in his own firm 
City West with his wife, a lands ape 
architect, and has worked for Lawrence 
Halprin, designer of Minneapolis’ Ni- 
collet Mall. 

Morrish brings both academic and 
professional skills to the center, says 
Dale Mulfinger, who was chairman of 
the ten-person search committee. “Be- 
cause the center will involve both ac- 
ademic and community-related work, 
we looked for someone who was com- 
fortable with both,” says Mulfinger. 
"Moorish will be responsible for de- 


The new headquarters for the St. Paul Companies; designed by Kohn Pedersen Fox 


veloping the scope and direction of the 
center." 

The urban design center was created 
by the University of Minnesota School 
of Architecture and Landscape Archi- 
tecture in collaboration with the Dayton 
Hudson Foundation. The center will 
serve as a forum for faculty, students, 
design professionals, developers and 
business and community leaders to ex- 
plore design issues facing the Twin Cit- 
ies and the Upper Midwest. 


St. Paul's latest Fox 


The St. Paul Companies has unveiled 
the design for its new headquarters 
building, designed by Kohn Pedersen 
Fox of New York. To be located on a 
wedge-shaped site in downtown St. Paul, 
the project will feature a 17-story tower 
connected to a horizontal nine 
fice structure. А domed cafeteria will 


tory of- 


overlook a landscaped garden that sits 
atop a four-level parking ramp. 

The glass cylinder entrance will con- 
trast with the building's gold granite 


exterior, which is punctuated by yellow 
limestone and square windows set in 
stone. The project's different compo- 
nents—the tower, adjacent nine-story 
building, cafeteria and glass lobby— 
will be topped in aluminum. 

The $60 million development will . 
provide 450,000 square feet of office 
space for the St. Paul Companies. Spe- 
cial features will include a day care 
facility, health club and an art gallery 
visible from the street. Completion is 
expected by early 1991. 


Dayton's busting out all 
over 


Dayton Hudson Department Stores has 
announced plans to build larger stores 
at Southdale and Rosedale alongside 
the original stores, which will then be 
converted into specialty retail wings. 
The additions will be part of a $110 
million expansion and renovation of the 

malls. 
The new 320,000-square-foot South- 
Continued on page 60 
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Multiply the Possibilitie 
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ELUX prefabricated gang flashings let you addition, VELUX gang flashings are readily avail- 
group VELUX roof windows and skylights able nationwide in a wide range of standard sizes to 
in almost any combination quickly and easily. meet your building requirements and your deadline. 


The precision engineering of VELUX gang 
flashings allows weather tight installation without 
the need for caulk or mastic. This means no weather The world leader 
delays, no mess, and less chance of callbacks. In in roof windows and skylights. 


jousin Servi i i 1988 VELUXAMERICA INC. | ®VELUX isa registered trademark 
Sales, Warehousing and Service Nationwide t DI EE 


[ For more information about VELUX Gang Flashings, send for a free copy 
of our VELUX Gang Flashing brochure, plus "The Complete Guide to 
Roof Windows and Skylights” and a price list. Your inquiry will be answered | Мате 
within 24 hours. 


FREE 28 page full color brochure 


Firm 


| VELUX-AMERICA INC 1-800-942-7828 (in IL) 
2501 Allan Drive 1-800-323-8336 (outside IL) Address 


e 
Elk Grove Village, IL 60007 —— 
City/State/Zip 


rchitectural Walking Tours 
inneapolis and St. Paul 
ptember 7—September 21 
lednesdays, 12:00-1:00pm 


he September tours sponsored by the 
inneapolis and St. Paul Chapters of 
SAIA begin on the 7th with a walk 
ugh historic Ramsey Hill. The James 
- Hill House and homes designed by 
s Gilbert and Clarence Johnston will 
included in the tour. On September 
4, landscape architect Don Ganje and 
shitect Duane Stolpe will lead a tour 
f the Como Park pavilion, golf course 
d clubhouse. Gather in the parking 
ot on Lexington Parkway. 
One of the latest additions to the 
inneapolis skyline will be the focus 
f the September 21 tour. 150 South 
th, the joint venture of Opus Corpo- 
ation and U.S. West, features a land- 
caped urban park and skylit atrium. 
eet at the corner of 2nd Avenue and 
th Street. Tours last approximately 50 
inutes and you are encouraged to bring 
bag lunch. Rain date is September 
8. For more information call Karen at 
SAIA, (612) 338-6763. 


dwig Hilberseimer: The Human 

nvironment, Celebration and 
pect 

(Graham Foundation, Chicago 

September 15—17 


Ludwig Hilberseimer (1885-1967) 
served as master of housing and city 
planning at the Bauhaus from 1928 un- 
til its closing in 1933. He then followed 
Mies van der Rohe, a friend and col- 
league, to the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, where his teaching career 
spanned almost thirty years. 

This symposium, organized by a group 
of Hilberseimer's former students and 
colleagues, will commemorate the en- 
during legacy of the IIT architect, critic 
and city and regional planner. 


AM 


previews 


New Art Furniture and 
Drawings by John Howe 
Anderson & Anderson 
Gallery, Minneapolis 
September 10—October 15 


Architects have been designing 
furniture since the 17th century. 
Flying buttresses adorned arm- 
chairs during the 19th century's 
Gothic revival. Wright, Elmslie 
and Maher designed chairs, desks eae eels we al 77 

and ottomans to fit into their ar- John Howe 

chitecture. And seating by Mies van der Rohe, Charles Eames and 
Marcel Breuer blends into modern airports and offices. 

Anderson & Anderson, a gallery specializing in fine art, art 
pottery and 20th century period furnishings, will showcase contem- 
porary furniture designed by five practicing Midwest architects, as 
well as drawings by Prairie School architect John Howe. 

The furniture, designed by architects Sixto J. Beltrandy, Ni- 
cholas Marcucci, Vincent B. James, Ira A. Keer and Thomas Oli- 
phant, ranges from functional to whimsical. Ira A. Keer’s piece, “Daphy: 
A Winged Armchair,” is crafted from birdseye maple, curly maple 
and ebony-stained walnut and boasts real “wings” that serve as side 
tables and fluted pilasters that become duck’s feet. 

A selection of John Howe’s drawings of his projects, ranging 
from 1974—1984, will also be exhibited. Howe, a well-known Min- 
nesota architect, was formerly Frank Lloyd Wright's chief draftsman. 
He was with the Taliesin Fellowship in Wisconsin for 27 years. After 
Wright’s death in 1959, Howe began his own practice and in nearly 
25 years has designed and built more than 100 buildings. His work 
remains true to the Prairie School’s tenets and stylistic sensibilities. 


For more information, contact Anderson & Anderson Gallery, 
(612) 332-4889. 


a 


Additional information can be ob- 
tained by calling IIT's Department of 
City and Regional Planning, (312) 567- 
3261. 
ee 
Historic Lowertown Day 


Mears Park, St. Paul 
September 23, 12:00-1:30 


The Saint Paul Heritage Preservation 
Commission has named Friday, Sep- 
tember 23 as Historic Lowertown Day. 
Beginning at noon in Mears Park, 
19th century band music, food and hour- 
long walking tours will celebrate His- 
toric Lowertown Day. The occasion also 
marks the 150th birthday of railroad 
Continued on page 64 
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Introducing AaCron's Anodizinc 


А 


AaCrotal™ is truly a proven anodizing | 
service of a whole different color. 


AaCron's revolutionary new AaCrotal electro- 
lytic anodizing coloring service produces 
finishes ranging from pale rose to deep bur- 
gundy.-And.this-proven*- anodizing-service 
used in Europe for years is available in the U.S. 
for the first|time. Now aluminum fabricators 
and architects have a beautiful new spectrum 
of colors y ncs from. 


AacCrotal, together with AaCron's 
comprehensive anodizing services, 
creates a new dimension in application 
possibilities. 


As with all anodizing services, AaCrotal can 
also be etched or polished for different surface 
textures. And with our 42' tanks, among the 
largest in he industry, AaCron services can 
handle viually any size job including large 
architectural projects. 


"pat 


- yis 


Innovation, fast turnaround and 
complete service...an АаСгоп trademar 


For over 20 years, we've been serving alui 
num fabricators nationwide. And if you'd li 
more information or samples of the brea 
—through-AaCrotal-finishing-service.-or-othi 
AaCron capabilities, give us a call. 


*Test results are available on request. 


дастотаї", another first with 


«г. ат а 
First to Finish 


PO. Box 41190 
2705 Cheshire Lane 
Minneapolis, MN 55441 
FAX: 612/559-6412 

612/559-9141 


y Ted Jones 


he Forum Cafeteria, popularly known 
s Scottie’s, has lost its historic des- 
nation. 
Last year, the Art Deco interior of 
he former Forum Cafeteria on Seventh 
Street in Minneapolis was removed from 
пе National Register of Historic Places. 
t now houses the Paramount Cafe in 
tity Center. 
It may seem strange. The black glass 
nd silvered metal Forum interior was 
ainstakingly recreated in the City Cen- 
er complex after its shell was tom down. 
hen it reopened to the public in 1983, 
t looked exactly as it did when it closed 
n 1979 as Scottie's on Seventh disco. 
It had the same shiny tile, metal spi- 
er webs, etched glass, zigzag deco- 
ation and huge mirrors that were in- 
talled in 1929 when the Forum cafeteria 
noved in. But somehow when the in- 
erior was removed from its 1913 Beaux 
rts building, its soul was lost. 
When Scottie's reopened behind a 
new glass facade in 1983, it was car- 
peted, shinier and somehow blander. 
No longer the spot where we danced 
beneath the same frosted glass chan- 


leliers that our grandparents ate pie 
and coffee under, it had become a Hol- 
lywood movie set—pristine and two- 
dimensional. 

Ironically, “Save the Forum” was the 
preservation battle cry of the 1970s. It 
was threatened by the plans of Oxford 
Development Group to build a major 
mixed-use complex on the ailing block 
between Hennepin and Nicollet Mall 
and Sixth and Seventh Streets. 

One barrier stood in Oxford’s way: 
the former Forum Cafeteria at 36-38 S. 
Seventh Street, then home to Scottie’s 
on Seventh disco. 

Constructed in 1913 as the Saxe 
Theater, the building had a terra-cotta 
facade elaborately omamented with cross 
Continued on page 68 
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opinion 


The Forum Cafeteria, circa 1940s 
(top). A rare example of Art Deco 
decor, the Forum interior was 
installed in 1929 in the former 
Saxe Theater in Minneapolis. All 
the original decorative elements— 
black tile pillars and pilasters, 
etched mirrors, zig-zag frieze and 
pine-cone-shaped chandeliers— 
remained intact when the Forum 
closed and Scottie's on Seventh 
disco opened in the space in 
1976. In 1979 (far left) Scottie's 
closed, and the columns, mirrors, 
handrails, metal grills, woodwork 
and chandeliers were dismantled, 
stored and restored. In 1983 
(above), Scottie's reopened in the 
newly constructed City Center 
with the original interior reinstalled 
in a space accurate to within 3/8 
inch of the original size. But 
seemingly minor changes such as 
the new bar in the middle of the 
room subtly changed its original 
character. 
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Photo: Courtesy Minneapolis Heritage Preservation Commission 
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nam _ Т. people of Scandinavia have 
83-8 |! ШВ |!!! | [e long strived to combine function with form. 
= з | | "ПД ЇЇ ШШШ ж Technology with hand craftsmanship. 
Engineering with design. 

Its apparent in the graceful simplicity 
of their furniture. In the reliability of their 
cars. And in the sophistication of their 
stereo equipment. 

Its also abundantly apparent in their 
windows. 

Introducing the H window: 

Designed and proven by Scandina- 
vians in Norway, these windows are now 


being manufactured by Scandinavians in 
— Minnesota. 
| li Py | What makes 
[) ENGINEERING | \ the H window 


unique is a 
patented hinge. 
This hinge not 
only permits 
you to have a 
much larger 
operating sash 
than other 
brands, it makes 
cleaning easy. 
i As for the 
te outside of e s fom ine De owe Windows insu- 
lating proper- 
ties, consider this: The H window is the 
largest selling brand in a country where 
over a third of the land is loc ated above 
the Arctic Circle. 
For more information, mail the coupon 
or call Rob Roberson at 1-800-242-4946. 


ү: An | 


Id like to know more about the H window 


Name — = zur x 


Address- = 


° 


THE [| m 


The Window Of Norway. 


TEC 


The A, B, C's of professional 
liability i insurance companies. 


Financial advisors recommend 
comparing the A.M. Best Compa 
BEST'S RATING 1988 rating of financial strength when 
A+ you select an insurance company 
This rating is important to you as 
astrong indicator of a company's 
future performance and stability. 

According to the National 
Association of Insurance 
Commissioners (NAIC), between 
1981 and 1987 the number of 
insolvencies for insurance com- 
panies licensed in at least two 
states increased by over 600%. If 
this should happen to your insure! 
you can be left uncovered ifa 
claim occurs. 

CNA, the largest insurance 
organization offering liability 
insurance to architects and engi- 
neers, has earned an A+, Best's 
highest rating. This measure of 
excellence is a reflection of our 
management strength and our 
ability to meet our obligations 
now and in the future. 

This didn't happen overnight. 
CNA and Victor O. Schinnerer & 
Company, Inc. have offered pro- 
fessional liability protection 
continuously since 1957." 

Today our program offers уо! 
more choices than any other to 
help you manage your insurance 
costs by letting you match your 
coverage to your needs. We also 
offer extensive loss prevention 
seminars, newsletters and other 
guidelines to help you minimize 
claims. But, if one should arise, we 
maintain claims offices throughout} 
the country to help you. 

If you want a quality profes- 
sional liability program that has 
the financial strength to be there 
when you really need it, have 
your independent agent contact 
Schinnerer. 


"CNA/Schinnerer is proud to have earned the 
commendation of the AIA and NSPE/PEPP. 


Victor O. 
— Underwriting Manager Chicago, (312) 565-2424 
Schinnerer Two Wisconsin Circle New York, (212) 344-1000 
Chevy Chase, MD 20815-7003 San Francisco, (415) 495-3444 


& Company, Inc. (301) 961-9800, Telex 892340 For All the Commitments You Make” 


Coverage for this program is provided by Continental Casualty Company, one оѓ the CNA Insurance Companies. 
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spired by coffee 


Designed for Alfi by Danish 
designer Ole Palsby, this elegant 
thermos-style coffee pot, called 
Studio Nova, comes in red, 
black, white, platinum and 
bronze. $100 


Photos: George Heinrich 


AM 


objects of design 


Hand-crafted by local ceramist 
Mick Stowell, these whimsical 
coffee mugs are practical as well 
as sculptural. $35 each. Source 
for all items: Kafte, Calhoun 
Square. 


The Archi 8 press pot designed 
by Carsten Jorgensen for Bodum 
uses basic geometric forms of 
cone, cylinder, sphere and half 
circle to create its architectural 
character. Lid, base and internal 
mechanism are stainless steel. 
The handle is bakelite, and the 
glass a heat-resistant borosilicate 
with an insulating, anti-glide 
rubber insert. $85. 


This white porcelain kettle 
called The Rooster, was 
designed by Sam Lebowitz for 
Copco. $25. Bruce W. Wright 
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The Minneapolis Sculpture Garden 


The Art of Landscaping 


When design and expertise 
become a 
living framework 


бын 


NOBLE NURSERY 
10530 Troy Lane • Maple Grove, MN • Phone 420-3797 


Compared To What We Did, 
Renovating The IDS Would Be Easy! 


Christmas Day, 1986, was a near tragedy for our client. Because Stephenson Renovations has the ex- 
pertise to renovate historical to commercial properties, we were called. Fortunately, out of ashes rose a phoenix. 
Working closely with the architects, our crew of profes- 
sionals leaped into action—preparing, framing and totally rede- 
signed this severely fire-damaged home—with the same precise 
coordination we use on our light commercial renovations. With 
the sensitivity needed, we dealt with overworked architects and 
a family whose Christmas holiday had been shattered by this trag- 
edy. The result? An award-winning architecturally-redesigned 
home! 

For over a decade Stephenson Renovations, а full-service 
general contractor, has specialized in providing creative solutions 
to on-site construction problems—with award-winning craftsman- 
ship that brings renovations to life. 

Call now for a complete brochure on how the award 
winners at Stephenson can bring harmony to the execution of your 
designs—on time and on budget. 


STEPHENSON 


X oca 


Photo: George Heinrich 
Stepbenson Renovations 
Out of ashes rose a phoenix. 721-4035 
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harlie Nelson: 
eviewing the past 


y Eric Kudalis 


tharlie Nelson looks to the past when 
wants to see the future. As the state’s 
istorical architect, Nelson works 
hrough the Minnesota Historical So- 
iety to help update our architectural 
ast. 

“Architectural historians are futur- 
sts,” says Nelson. “As a society, we 
ave to realize the value in the past to 
ріап for the future. My role is to help 
rchitects redefine functions of older 
uildings by working with them as a 
viewer. 

Nelson believes that preservation must 
"oexist with development. Buildings, 
ne says, can tell us about the economy 
f a region, the people who built a com- 
nunity and their aspirations. “But 
uildings shouldn't be preserved ran- 
lomly because they are old," says Nel- 
on. "There has to be a reason for sav- 
ng something. Preservation is part of 
planning and planning gives credibility 
to preservation. It’s working with prog- 
ess instead of against it. Preservation 
nd adaptive re-use create functional, 

fficient buildings for today by using 
historic architecture." 

In 1978 when the Department of In- 
lerior required each state to hire a his- 

torical architect, Nelson, who had been 

working for the Minnesota Historical 

Society as an architectural historian, 

found himself in a prime position to 

oversee preservation. As the state's his- 

lorical architect, Nelson reviews de- 

signs for the rehabilitation of historic 

buildings and serves as an intermediary 

between the architect and the Depart- 

ment of Interior, which approves the 

rehabilitation of projects. 

"Charlie brings both technical ex- 

pertise and aesthetic understanding to 

a project," says Richard Faricy of Win- 

sor/Faricy Architects. He has worked 


with Nelson on the renovation of Inter- 
national Market Square in Minneapolis 


AM 


up close 


Charlie Nelson in the atrium of International Market Square. As historical architect for the state 


of Minnesota, Nelson reviewed the renovation 
neapolis. 


and the Como Park Conservatory in St. 
Paul, among others. *He recognizes the 
modern needs of a building and will 
take a strong position with the historical 
society and Department of Interior to 
insist on changes that are necessary but 
might be seen as threatening the his- 
toric character of a building.” 

Nelson must assure that a project 
meets preservation guidelines to qualify 
for tax credits, energy codes and Min- 
nesota handicap codes. For Park Centre, 
two adjoining warehouses converted into 
a single office building in St. Paul’s 
Lowertown district, meeting the hand- 
icap guidelines without violating pres- 
ervation codes proved tricky business. 
The state requires ramps for handicap 
accessibility, but this requirement meant 


plans for the former Munsingwear plant in Min- 


structural changes that threatened the 
building's historic designation. *By 
presenting a balanced view to the De- 
partment of Interior of the need for 
ramps, Nelson enabled us to design for 
accessibility and still retain the build- 
ing's historic status,” says Faricy. 
Nelson's interest in architecture and 
history was part of his childhood. He 
grew up in northeastem Illinois and came 
to the University of Minnesota in the 
mid-1960s to double major in art his- 
lory and architecture. Не wanted a 
technical background combined with 
historical aesthetics. *Buildings must 
exist for a practical reason,” says Nel- 
son, “but they also must have style.” 


He joined the Peace Corps after col- 
Continued on page 72 
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YOU RE LOOKING IHROUGHY 
COMPUTER PROGRAMMED 


O DETECT HEATAND KEEP IT 
YOU WANT IT. 


It may look like an ordinary double-pane window, 
but there's more to this glass than meets the eye. 
What you can't see are the microscopically thin 
layers of metallic coating bonded to an inner 
surface of the glass. This transparent surface acts 
like a see-through computer to detect heat and 
restrict its flow through the glass. It even filters out 
most ultraviolet rays. What's more, High-Perform- 
ance windows are 42% more energy efficient than 
ordinary double-pane windows during the winter 
and 22% better in the summer. 


Andersen has taken this technology one step further for hotter climates 

and buildings with a western or southern exposure. High-Performance 

Sun window employs this special coating on soft, bronze f; 

tinted glass to reduce the sun’s heat 2% times better than / 
ү. 


лас, успі// 


an ordinary single-pane window, further reducing glare Come 
in. Кайр. nius hore. 
and fabric-fading rays. Quali 


To find out more, call one of the Andersen Jl 
Window Center Locations or the Andersen dersen 


Distributors listed below. 87912 © 1987 Andersen Corr 


INDEPENDENT PACIFIC MUTUAL 
MILLWORK, INC. 1 (| DOOR COMPANY 
9420 83rd Avenue North 2655 Fairview Avenue North 


Minneapolis, MN 55445 St. Paul (Roseville) MN 55113 
(612) 425-6600 (612) 631-2211 


spen's edge 
y Kira Obolensky 


hirty-eight years ago, the confluence 
f design professionals under a big white 
пі in the Rocky Mountains was cut- 
ing edge. Now, the International De- 
ign Conference at Aspen has grown 
ip. No longer cutting edge, it is tra- 
lition. 
А variety of design professionals as- 
embled in June to examine Aspen's 
988 topic: The Cutting Edge. 
Scholar/author Richard Sennett, ar- 
shitecture critic Paul Goldberger, fem- 
nist Betty Friedan, architects Eliza- 
eth Diller, Frank Israel, Stanley 
aitowitz, and Walker Art Center's 
ildred and Martin Friedman, among 
thers, offered suggestions, discussed 
heir work and examined the state of 
hings. Entertainer Dick Cavett reigned 
аз master of ceremonies, offering nightly 
witticisms. 
The cutting edge is a fairly new term 
and, according to linguistic columnist 
William Safire, it is a phrase made pop- 
ular by Spiro Agnew as a self-descrip- 
tion of his role in 1970. The 1980s 
equivalent of the “avant-garde,” the 
phrase implies both danger (cutting) and 
brevity (edge). Woody Pirtle’s graphics 
for the conference reinforced this idea 
with sharp edges, bold colors and a 
jester balanced on a razor blade. 
Under that big white tent in Aspen, 
the magic changes from presentation to 
presentation. First it was Eiko Ishioka’s 
seductive graphic and video design. Her 
set design for David Hwang's M. But- 
terfly combines simple spiral ramps with 
powerful propaganda imagery. She 
pushes the boundaries of design and 
"hijacks the world to make it into my 
own canvases." Then it was architect 
Fumihiko Maki's sleek stainless steel 
stadium in Tokyo; Elizabeth Diller's 
reordering of Duchamp's "The Large 
Glass;" or aural artist Max Neuhaus' 
reminder that sound can have more of 
an impact than what we see. 
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insight 


Woody Pirtle's jester treads the cutting edge 


The common ground these designers 
share is risk-taking and working be- 
yond their professional boundaries. Their 
work does not manifest a self-conscious 
concern with the cutting edge; it does 
blur the edges between disciplines. Ish- 
ioka’s graphic design affects emotions 
Maki conceives of bending stainless steel 
as if it were rubber; Diller melds ex- 
perimental theater, art and architec- 
and Neuhaus makes ап with 


ture; 
sounds. 

But design, unless it remains theo- 
retical, is a commodity. Photographer 
Henry Wolf, co-chair of the confer- 
ence, in his opening remarks wondered 
if money has dulled design's cutting 
edge. Fueled by money and controlled 
by the bottom line, American design 
has reached a plateau. 

David Puttnam, the film producer of 
Chariots of Fire, agreed with Wolf that 
money can corrupt the creative process. 
The sheer cost of making a movie today 
eliminates risk-taking. There is no free- 
dom to fail. 

While some decried the system that 
designers and artists must work within, 
others attacked the American obsession 
with what's in and what's out. Architect 
Frank Israel poked fun at the “-isms” 
(postmodemism, deconstructivism) that 


have invaded our vocabulary. Israel 
suggested other concerns for architects: 
to build well; to respect regional guide- 
lines and economy; to accept the dia- 
logue that exists between client and ar- 
chitect; and to understand the power of 
architecture to enhance our lives. 

Scholar Richard Sennett wondered 
what contemporary ethical structure can 
replace religion in design. Artist Ad- 
пап Piper defined the cutting edge as 
"the intersection of the avant-garde in 
art with the avant-garde in politics." 
And feminist Betty Friedan cried, ^You 
can't have a cutting edge that does not 
deal with life!" 

If Aspen failed to answer the se- 
mantic question: What is the cutting 
edge? it succeeded in raising another 
question: Is being on the cutting edge 
important? 

The designer whose concem is solely 
to be “in” is like the tap dancer who 
thinks too hard about the steps—bound 
to stumble. “Cutting-edge” buildings 
may be as welcome as punk hairdos. 

What is risky and new must be linked 
to a vision, not just to a style. As graphic 
designer Tibor Kalman cautioned: *Stop 
looking for something new and start 
looking for something real." 


AM 
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Paisley Park Studios 
Design Architect: Bret Thoeny, Boto Design, Venice, CA 
Architect of Record: Tushie-Montgomery & Associates, Inc. 
Construction Management: Bossardt Christenson Corporation 
Imperial Glass Structures Company 


Simply Beautiful. 


GRANITE. A natural stone 
Beautiful. Durable. Simple 
to care for. Thin-set granite 
floor tile available in a wide 
range of colors and finishes 
Design with the best. Cold 
Spring Granite. 


Beautifully Simple. 


КАТЕ-Ї,0хс 


Ceramic, Granite and Marble Tile 


From Around the World 
Plymouth Showroom Burnsville Showroom St.Paul Showroom 
545- 5 890-4324 487-1499 


The Creative Solution 


Ohviandy McCaren Desions ты. 


When Scott and Rochelle Barsuhn de- 
cided to move their graphic design stu- 
dio into the Ford Centre in Minneap- 
olis, they had the opportunity to blend 
professional needs with personal de- 
sires. Rochelle, the writer, wanted a 
library. Scott, the designer, wanted an 
experimental studio-lab. They asked St. 
Paul architect Robert Lunning of Hok- 
anson/Lunning Associates to create a 
new environment for the four-person 
staff. 

"Graphic design is ephemeral, and 
I wanted the studio to express this qual- 
ity," says Lunning. To create the 
ephemeral, Lunning envisioned a quirky 
studio full of the unexpected. 

To the right of the entrance is the 
library, encircled by a curving wall of 
clear plastic strips. The strips hang from 
a band of scrap metal suspended from 


a place of ones own 


the ceiling. A green laminated recep- 
tion desk pokes halfway through the 
strips, providing a desktop for the li- 
brary and entrance corridor. An odd- 
shaped piece of floral carpeting leftover 
from a movie house highlights the en- 
trance. 

A few steps from the library is the 
lab (an unadorned room for Scott's re- 
cent venture into furniture design) and 
next to it the conference room, made 
private by a sculptured wall. *The walls 
delineate space without boxing you in," 
says Scott. "Rather than having flat tops, 
the walls have shapes and curves and 
become art forms in themselves." 

Within the conference room 
plastic aquarium with fake fish dan- 
gling from wires. *We used to have real 
gold fish," says Scott, *but they kept 
dying. The staff and I had a contest to 


is a 


design two fish each. Now we don't have 
to worry about them dying." 

If graphic design is ephemeral, the 
fish no longer are, and the studio ex- 
presses a design firm that is here to 
stay. "The interior," says Scott, "as- 
sures our clients that designers are 
present and are in the process of 
creating." ЕК. 
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CUT HEATING 
COSTS WITH 
Magic-Pak = 


HIGH TECH GAS 
SELF-CONTAINED 
UNITS. 


Shrink Installation Costs 


Contractors, developers and designers applaud the way 
the Magic-Pak single package units save time and money 
starting with the wall opening itself. Each opening is exactly 
the same size and saves approximately 63 standard bricks 
(9.7 за. ft.), plus masonry costs 


The Magic-Pak trim cabinet measures just 28" x 48" x 29" 
Utility hook-ups are simple, since power, gas and low- 
voltage connections are mounted on the top of the outside 


of the cabinet. Magic-Pak completely self-contained units 
arrive on site completely pre-charged and pre-wired for 
fast, easy installation, and there's no need for chimneys or 
flues. Consider this: central systems require early release of 
heating and cooling equipment to the job site. With 
Magic-Pak units delivery and installation can take place 
closer to actual occupancy, even after the carpets have 
been laid and the walls painted. The result? Real savings 
on construction financing costs 


Lower Operating Costs 


A new cooling chassis with higher energy efficiency ratings 
combined with electric pilot ignition and power venter give 
users a high tech, energy saving unit for both heating and 

cooling modes. Lower fuel costs all year 'round. 


eAstonishingly Self-Contained eEasy to Install 
eincredibly Simple *Easy to Operate 
«Goes Through Walls Effortlessly eEasy to Maintain 
eOver 300,000 apartments, entrance foyers, process 
rooms, town homes, condominiums and offices use 
Magic-Pak units to help cut heating and cooling costs 


Designed and manufactured by Magic Chef 
Air Conditioning 


DISTRIBUTED BY: EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING 


ааб, & SUPPLY CORP. 


1750 THOMAS AVE. 14030 21st AVE. N. 
ST. PAUL, MN 55104 MINNEAPOLIS, MN 55447 
(612)646-7254 (612)553-1722 


Serving This Market Area Since 1939 


Detail from Minneapolis Convention Center, Setter Leach & Lindstrom, Leonard Ра iates, Loschky. Mai 


THE GREAT WALL 


History in the making. . . 


and it's not in China, either. It's in 


Minnesota. The new Minneapolis GAGE = 

Convention Center 

It's an example of what can happen - BROTHERS ГІ 
RETE 


when your great ideas are cast in CON 
Gage Brothers Concrete. Almost 


unlimited design freedom PRODUCTS INC. 
3 


If you can think it, chances are our 

craftsmen and engineers can build it | CASTING NEW DIMENSIONS 
To your specifications. Economically. 3 

The beauty and flexibility of precast z | - Call 605-336-1180. Ask for Al or Tom. 
concrete. Let Gage Brothers help я 

таке your project а monument de і М 4301 W. 12th St, PO. Вох 1526 

of historical proportions Sioux Falls, South Dakota 57101-1526 
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From American Classi ican Graffiti 
rom American Classic to American | 
From plain to playful, youll find everything ported tile and marble. Unlike many showrooms, 
youd want in a new Kohler bathroom at Charles | you're welcome to visit Charles Marvin anytime 
Marvin-the Twin Cities’ most complete bath and Апа well work with your contractor to help make 
tile showcase. Youll see hundreds of your bathroom turn out right. So 
Kohler fixtures and faucets, spas, whether it’s functional or funky, youll 
whirlpools, and accessories; plus a find the bathroom youve always 
broad selection of domestic and im- wanted at Charles Marvin 

THE BOL ХЖ 
835 County Rd. 18 Service Dr, Minneapolis MN 55441 MWF 9-5, TTh 9-8, Sat 10-2 (612) 544-8322 * KOHLER 
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editorial 


Adding value Redoing houses is ап American pastime. Drive through a 
residential neighborhood and you're likely to see an addition underway, 
a porch or deck in progress. Whether the original house is old or new, 
modest or grand, this process of renewal adds value—economic value 
by making the house more attractive to future owners, emotional value 
by making it more enjoyable to present owners. 

In the past decade, new architectural values have changed the 
way additions are designed. Remodelings sympathetic to the original 
house in scale, massing, color and detailing are in. Flat-roofed add- 
ons to Victorian houses or contemporary decks on 1920s houses are 
out (although they are still built). 

Four architects applied these new principles in the four additions 
we offer for your perusal in this issue of AM. А 1902 Greek Revival, 
a Dutch Colonial, а Mediterranean-style house and а 1940s cottage 
were updated to serve today's lifestyles. Walls were moved, space 
added, function and openness to the out-of-doors improved, without 
scarring the original house. 

The same architectural values of respect for what is best in the 
past have been applied on a larger scale in Seaside, a newly planned 
town in the Florida panhandle. Tom Martinson's essay elucidates the 
differences between Seaside and more typical planned developments. 
Why do we print an article on urban planning in Florida in Architecture 
Minnesota? Because the architectural principles employed there to make 
a civic place should be applied here in cities, towns and especially 
new suburbs. 


Closer to home, the Minneapolis Sculpture Garden has already 
become a lesson in the value of civic space. A landscape of unchar- A си? 
acteristic formality and sculpture of unquestioned merit have trans- Linda P— ^4. 
formed the city itself. Editor 
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The Minneapolis Sculpture Garden 


Powerful images transform 
a plot of Midwestern land 


“>? 
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Photography Бу George Heinrich 


"Martin Friedman is a little like Louis 

ys Edward Larrabee Barnes, 

itect of the Minneapolis Sculpture 

Garden. “Не looks at an allée and wants 
it to be a half-mile longer." 

The main allée of the Minneapolis 

'ulpture Garden is not even а half- 
mile long, but the garden in front of the 
Walker Art Center, of which Friedman 
is director, is an achievement worthy 
of an autocrat. А joint project of the 

‘alker Art Center and the Minneapolis 
Park and Recreation Board, the garden 
will be both a legend in its own time 
and a legacy for the future. 

Unlike most free-form contemporary 
sculpture gardens, the Minneapoli 
ting is one of classical formality 
was clearly touched by 
gardens," says Friedman. "Originally, 
І was thinking in slightly different terms. 
We had developed a previous design 
that was more romant a sort of mir- 
ror image of Loring Park. It looked like 
a miniature golf course. And there was 
little room for sculpture." 

shitect Edward Larrabee Barnes 
of New York City was familiar with the 
site from studies for the Walker Art 
Center building, which he designed in 
the early "| like to make well- 
proportioned envelopes," said Barnes at 
a speech at the Minneapolis Club last 
April, a statement evidenced by the 
Walker Art Center itself. 

That propensity plus a visit to the 
boxed rooms of the Boboli Gardens in 
Florence inspired “a treatment of the 
landscape that is stiff and hard instead 
of loose and amorphous." The huge walls 
of dark green, the vistas and allées of 
the Tuscan landscape were applied to 
the relatively flat plot of land north of 
the Walker-Guthrie complex. 

"The design picked up the grid of 
the. Walker-Guthrie, /s Friedman. 
“I liked the minimalism of it. It was 


something we could play off against the 
art: You get a tension between the clas- 
sicism of the garden and the wild stuff 
in the art.” 
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Classical formality with 
a pop-art fillip 


The plan is simplicity itself. As Bames 
describes it: Four 100-foot-square 
courtyards, two axes, and a lake in an 
outdoor room almost as big as a football 
field. One axis leads to the already fa- 
mous fountain-sculpture Spoonbridge 
and Cherry by Claes Oldenburg and 
Coosje van Bruggen. 

The other terminates at the high cen- 
tral pavilion of the Sage and John Cowles 
Conservatory, where Frank Gehry's 
Standing Glass Fish will flick its glass 
tail among fourteen Washington Fan 
palm trees. Michael Van Valkenburgh 
of Boston and Barbara Stauffacher Sol- 
omon of San Francisco co-designed the 
Regis Gardens inside the three-roomed 
greenhouse. “I can’t conceive of a gar- 
den without a fountain and a conserv- 
atory,” says Friedman. 

On the opposite side of the garden, 
the rene Hixon Whitney Bridge by Siah 
Armajani sets up a secondary east-west 
axis that will be reinforced by a tiny 
information pavilion at the west end de- 
signed by architect Thom Mayne of 
Morphosis, Santa Monica, California. 
The bridge will help "stitch back the 
city," says Friedman, who has de- 
scribed the construction of the freeway 
between Loring Park and the Walker- 
Guthrie complex as an urban lobotomy. 

The four square courtyards create 
outdoor museum rooms, “а series of 
boxes to put things,” according to Barnes. 

Working with Barnes and the Min- 
neapolis Park Board staff, landscape 
architect Peter Rothschild of Quennel 
Rothschild Associates of New York City 
developed a planting scheme that uses 
familiar, regional materials. Rows of dark 
green cedar arborvitae rise from low 
granite planters to form the walls around 
the grass-filled rooms. Twenty-five-foot- 
high Black Hills spruce frame the large 
room around the pond. Littleleaf linden 
planted twenty feet apart line the two 
allées, making smaller spaces for hu- 
man-scale sculpture. 

The dry-laid granite walls are filled 
with dragon's blood sedum to help pre- 
vent settling, a major problem on a site 
that used to be the Mississippi River 
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bed. (The Minneapolis Armory, the only 
building ever to occupy the site, sunk 
and was torn down in 1929.) The walls 
are laid on an aggregate base, without 
foundations. The greenhouses are built 
on pilings. And the base for each piece 
of sculpture must be individually en- 
gineered to support its weight. 

Inside the square rooms, significant 
works of contemporary sculpture are seen 
against the green backdrop of grass and 
trees. One room holds only a Mark di 
Suvero, Arikidea, that will have a cedar 
swing. In "the geometry gallery," three 
large-scale abstract works confront each 
other: A Tony Smith made of triangles, 
a Richard Serra composed of squares 
and rectangles, and Double Curve by 
Ellsworth Kelly. The two courts closest 
to the Walker will hold temporary ex- 
hibitions, although two pieces shown in 
the current "Sculpture Inside Outside" 
exhibit—Martin Puryear's granite col- 
umns and Judith Shea's Without Words— 
have already been acquired and will 
remain in the garden. 

“Ви! one of the greatest pleasures," 
says Friedman, “їз seeing old friends 
in new settings." The Jacques Lipchitz 
Prometheus Strangling the Vulture Il 
which was a fixture on the Walker Ter- 
race now animates the “apse,” a curving 
concrete wall at the east side of the 
garden. Marino Marini’s Horseman on 
the central aisle had been stored away 
for years, as had Henry Moore’s Re- 
clining Mother and Child. 

“We decided all the pieces on the 
north-south allée should have a clas- 
sical modemist character,” says Fried- 
man. They include a 1959 sculpture by 
Giacomo Manzu, Reuben Nakian’s 
Goddess with the Golden Thighs and 
tent poles by Isamu Noguchi. Works 
on the side allée range from George 
Segal's Walking Man and Deborah But- 
terfield's bronze Woodrow to benches at 
either end by Minneapolis sculptors Kinji 
Akigawa and Philip Larson. 

In the large northern room, the an- 
gular legs of David Nash’s Standing 
Frame, an Alexander Calder, and Gin- 
nevers Nautilus will keep company with 


Barry Flanagan’s Hare on Bell on Port 
land Stone Piers. The rabbit will stan 
in a bed of shrub roses and sea juni 
per—partly to protect it from the lovin 
embrace of children. 

And right in the middle, where on 
expects the most sacred monument oj 
modern art, rises the Spoonbridge ап 
Cherry, a foil to solemnity, to the cit 
beyond it, and to the classicism of thel 
garden itself. The Minneapolis Sculp- 
ture Garden may be a small piece o 
Versailles, but as Mickey Friedman, 
Walker design curator and wife of Маг- 
tin, puts it, “It’s Louis XIV with a mar- 
aschino cherry.” LM. 


Claes Oldenburg (center) and 
Mickey and Martin Friedman 
admire the Spoonbridge and 

Cherry by Oldenburg and Coosje 
van Bruggen. Oldenburg returned 

to Minneapolis at the end of July 
to move rocks and rework the 
shape of the pond. 


Photos: Walker Art Center 
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Summer 1986 Before the 
Sculpture Garden, the seven-and- 
a-half acre plot north of the 
Walker/Guthrie complex in 
Minneapolis was desolate and 
undefined. From 1904 to 1929 the 
Minneapolis Armory stood on the 
site, but the boggy soil where the 
Mississippi River formerly flowed 
undermined the stability of the 
building. After the Armory's 
demise, the formal flower beds of 
the Armory Gardens were 
maintained until 1967. 


April 1987 Though the site looks 
flat, a 22-foot drop from southeast 
to northwest required grading in a 
series of plateaus, according to 
Sandra Walsh, project manager 
with the Minneapolis Park Board. 
Most of the grade change was on 
the east side closest to the 
highway, where the slope helps 
shield noise and awareness of the 
high speed traffic along Lyndale 
Avenue, Hennepin Avenue and 
the 1-94 tunnel. 


November 1987 The outdoor 
rooms of the Minneapolis 
Sculpture Garden have taken 
shape, with the cedar arborvitae 
wrapped in black plastic to 
protect them. Some of the tall 
Black Hills spruce framing the 
250-by-300-foot room at the back 
were later moved to provide more 
openness. The framework of the 
conservatory pavilion is visible on 
the left. 


August 1987 The rooms of the 
Sculpture Garden are now 
dressed with trees, grass, 
benches and sculpture. Unlike so 
many landscape projects where 
teeny trees and shrubs give only 
a hint of the final look, here 
relatively mature plantings were 
used. Over 1000 conifers were 
Planted; through winter weather 
and summer drought, only eight 
were lost. Due to the drought, the 
northern room remains unsodded. 
Gravel for the walks will be 
added. 
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New art—and new ways 
of seeing the city 


Martin Puryear's granite columns, 
Ampersand, frame the tower of 
St. Mark's Cathedral 


Looking skyward through Brower 
Hatcher's earthly dome 
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larino Marini's Horseman ог 
avaliere, a 1953 Walker 
Rcquisition in a new home 


Henry Moore's Standing Figure 
Knife Edge seen against the 
granite walls and the city skyline. 


Meg Webster's Glen, a 
mysterious landscape within a 
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ADDING ON 


A fresh face 


Sarah Susanka deploys 
new space where it counts 


Photos: Karen Melvin 


Architect Sarah Susanka's deft 
addition to Peter and Susie 
Dorsen's Dutch Colonial in 
Minneapolis has given the home 
an extra 400 square feet—and a 
fresh new face. Rather than hide 
the addition in the back, Susanka 
transformed the front by changing 
the roof line and adding depth to 
the formerly flat facade 
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dditions are usually relegated to the 
ackyard. But when architect Sarah Su- 
anka was commissioned to design an 
ddition for a bland Dutch Colonial in 
inneapolis, she used the opportunity 
о give the house a new face. 

"It all began with the grand piano," 
xplains client Susie Dorsen, who with 
her husband Peter decided to remodel. 
Jrammed into the dining room, the piano 
as a constant reminder that the 1,700- 
Juare-foot home was just not big enough 
or a growing family, with or without 
instruments. 

Architect Sarah Susanka of Mulfin- 
рег & Susanka, Minneapolis, saw room 
to expand in a cramped and rarely used 
front porch. The porch blocked all the 
western light from the first floor, making 
it cold and dark. 

Keeping the original footprint of the 
house intact, the architect opened up 
the front. The living room, now eight 
feet bigger and just as many times lighter, 

provides a place for the piano. A coat 

closet replaces a coat rack and a half- 

bath fits into a nook by the front door. 

"Upstairs," says Susie Dorsen, "there 

was no room to move. We were short 

à child's bedroom, there was only one 

bathroom and no retreat other than a 

small master bedroom." Another eight 

feet added to a wide stair landing al- 

lowed room for a bedroom and bath- 

room. 


The expansion also made room for 
an office for Peter, a writer. This cozy 
| retreat. off the master bedroom has 
everything a writer needs: a desk tucked 
into a corner, built-in bookshelves, walls 
for mementos and window views of the 
tree tops. 

Both upstairs and down, the addition 
is seamless: Maple floors and beaded 
moldings have been matched exactly; 
the space flows naturally. 

Outside, however, the changes are 
dramatic. All traces of Dutch Coloni- 
alism have been removed. The roof line 
has lost its heavy look; the gambrel is 
hidden behind the fresh facade. Tra- 
ditional in form but contemporary in 
spirit, the addition gives the facade depth 
and a gracious style befitting the neigh- 
borhood. 

Three years ago, the Dorsens were 
ready to move. An architects up-front 
addition has given them reason to 
stay. К.О. 


Upstairs, the addition made room 
for a study for Peter Dorsen, a 
writer. Separated from the master 
bedroom by French doors, the 
study features a small sitting area 
with built-in bookshelves and a 
desk just big enough for a 
computer (not pictured). Large 
double-hung windows provide 
inspirational views of the treetops 
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Revolutionary action 
on a Dutch Colonial front 
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Before remodeling (above), this 
1,700-square-fool Dutch Colonial 
was filled to capacity. The 
Dorsens needed another child's 
bedroom, two more bathrooms, 
storage space and a study—or 
another house. Architect Sarah 
Susanka convinced them that 
remodeling was the better 
alternative. "Ме stretched the 
front out by eight feet, changed 
the gambrel roof line for more 
space on the second floor and 
added 'lean-to' roofs on either 
side that fit into the side 
gambrels," explains Susanka 
Inside, the additional space 
translated into a larger living 
room, half-bath and coat closet 
on the first floor and a bedroom, 
study and bath on the second 
floor (plans, below). Outside, the 
result (left) is a house that puts its 
best face forward. 


The beam in the background (left) 
demarcates the old from the new. 
Choice Woods of Minneapolis 
matched the egg and dart 
molding and maple flooring. 
Removing the front porch 
revealed two windows: the large 
рше window in the living room 
r left) which was essentially 
| wal OS ee pushed forward eight feet and the 
Stained glass oval (below). Added 
| ay " р glass block makes the window іп 
| 1 the living room even bigger. The 
| j ¥ oval window now adds detail to 
the exterior and decoration to the 
new half-bath. 
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ADDING ON 


“Being an architect, I just assumed 
would redo any house I bought,” sa 


Mike Collins of Minneapolis. And hi 


Mid-life makeover 
family’s first home near Lake Calho 


Mike Collins freshens des 
called for an architect's touch. One 


a forties oldie those cozy one-story houses built rig! 
after World War II, it had a cramp 
1,080 square feet and very little ligh 

In a two-phase remodeling, Colli 
brought the house into the 1980s, fi 
by modemizing existing rooms, then 
adding on at the rear. 

With a delicate touch, the first phas 
did not radically alter the floor plan bu 
re-worked it to increase the flow of spac 
and light. Free-floating cabinetry flank 
by load-bearing columns replaced а wë 
between the front hall and living room| 
A skylight cut into the ceiling near th 
fireplace multiplied light. 

The kitchen, a classic of the Ozzi 
and Harriet era, had one counter an 
a stove that almost opened into the re 
frigerator. With sleek white cabinets, 
an island cooking/lunch counter and ai 
efficient use of space, it is now yuppi 
heaven. 

Even while remodeling, Collins kep! 
future expansion in mind. “We staye 
away from the back wall of the kitche 
where we might add on,” he noted. 

The arrival of twins spurred on th 


expansion, and a two-level, L-shape: 
addition grew into the slope of the back 
yard. The family room extends from th 
Shutters, window boxes and a kitchen in a natural transition from th 
fresh coat of paint are the only older, more formal part of the house. 
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street-side signs that this south 
Minneapolis house has been up- On the second level below, two bed 
dated. Architect Mike Collins ex- rooms and a bath open onto the yard. 


panded his former family house at 
the rear, and opened up the inte- 
rior to space and light without vio- says Collins, 
lating the existing style. Фі ” 
Й race it down. 


Walls of glass capture the southern 


“Luckily the back had a steep slope,” 
‘and we were able to ter- 


sun, adding solar heat as well as much 
needed light. 

But while the interior has been freed 
of its '40s constraints, the exterior has 
not been marred by shocking “modern” 
changes. Except for a chimney and a 
trace of roof, the expansive addition is 
hardly visible from the street. New win- 
dow boxes and shutters freshen its face, 
but the cozy post-war house maintains 
a proper demeanor. 

‘Collins’ success in pulling the little 
house into the "805 paid off. When his 
family decided to move to a bigger house 
after all, the new owner liked it so much 
he hasn't changed a thing. 


L.M. 
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A collection of small changes 
transformed the boxy 19405 living 
room. A window seat in the bay 
was removed to make space for 
furniture. The area around the 
black slate fireplace was re- 
worked: a mirror above adds 
depth and built-in glass shelves 
accentuate the shape of the ceil- 
ing. The wall between the front 
hall and living room was replaced 
with cabinets that do not reach 
the ceiling. "Painting the room 
white and adding a skylight over 
the fireplace made a radical dif- 
ference," says Collins 
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A little house 
that could do more 


Photos: George Heinrich 
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Where the old kitchen ended, a 
spacious 12-by-22-foot family 

room now extends. Floor to ceil- 
ing glass captures the sun; а sla 
ted wood ceiling warms the 

space. The soaring inside wall 
makes a spectacular place for а 
and adds a sense of drama ab- 
sent in the original house. Behin 
it, a nook holds a desk 


With a refreshing openness, the 
new wing rises beyond the ter 
raced back yard (left). Below are 
two bedrooms, which the Collin 
ses used for an office and guest 
room; above, on the same level 
as the old house, is the family 
room 


To create an efficient kitchen 
Collins borrowed bits of Space 
from the dining room and hallway 
closed off the doorway to the 
front hall and built cabinets 
against the inside wall. “I've found 
most old kitchens have one too 
many doors," he says. Cuts 
through the wall maintain a view 
to the front door. The lunch/cook- 
ing peninsula anchors the kitchen. 
Behind it is the new family room. 
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ADDING ON 


Mediterranean accent 


Martha Yunker designs 
a porch as pagoda 


Photos: George Heinrich 


ш 


When bees descended on а 
children's birthday party last 
summer, Jim and Caroline Otis 
decided it was time to build a 
screened porch and hired 
architect Martha Yunker to design 
it. The porch takes its cues from 
the Mediterranean-style main 
house (above), but the gridded 
frame, overhang and slight rise in 
the roof line hint of a pagoda 
antecedent, a reminder of the 
Otises' four-year stay in the 
Orient. A deck on top of the 
porch is entered through the 
second-floor den 
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ost couples spend months, even years, 
arching for the ideal house. Jim and 
aroline Otis simply made a phone call 
om Tokyo. Within days a friend called 
ack and said she had found the house 
r them: a Mediterranean-style house 
ear Lake Harriet in Minneapolis. 
Jim was finishing his four-year sales 
ssignment for Cray Research in Japan. 
We didn't want to spend months look- 
g for a place after returning,” says 
aroline. “We trusted a friend to look 
lor us." Even so, they were a bit ap- 
rehensive. 

Apprehension faded once they saw 
he house. It met their expectations and 
as perfect for Caroline's collection of 
riental antiques and furniture. “But 
beyond antiques, it needed little touches 
о make it our own,” says Jim. 

They hired Minneapolis architect 
artha Yunker to help with the little 
ouches: a new master bathroom and a 
'reened porch. 

A patio off the kitchen became the 
orch's base. Connected by a breeze- 
ay from the back door, the rectangular 
rch follows the house's Mediterra- 
еап massing. 

White redwood frames the porch; 
shed windows refer back to the arched 
windows of the house's front facade. 
e porch is small, to keep it from 
blocking the breakfast nook window, 
but its fifteen-by-twelve-foot size ac- 
icommodates meals and lounging. 

In keeping with the house's Medi- 
lerranean style, red tiles top the roof. 
Yunker replaced a second-floor den 
window with a door, which leads to a 
redwood deck on top of the porch. 

But there is another deck. Before 
building the porch, the Otises con- 
verted a former deck off the second- 
floor master bedroom into a bathroom 
with shower and jacuzzi. 

A ladder in the bathroom leads to a 
hatch. Pop the hatch and you are on a 
deck, surrounded on two sides by the 
pitch of the roof. It's a secret hideaway, 
a perfect lookout. The couple can look 
down onto the porchtop deck or beyond 
the trees to Lake Harriet. “This,” says 
Caroline, “is our very personal get- 
away." 


A porch addition and a couple of 
decks later and the Otises have the in- 
gredients to warm an old Medi- 
terranean. E.K. 


From one deck to another. The 
Otises stand atop their most 
personal deck, a hideaway 
entered through a ceiling hatch in 
the master bathroom. From here 
they can sip on champagne and 
look out over Lake Harriet or the 
porchtop deck. 


"We wanted a screened porch 
that didn't make us feel boxed in,” 
says Jim. Wide windows allow full 
views of the backyard (left). The 
interior (above) is simple: a pine 
floor, painted plywood ceiling and 
white redwood trim. The porch 
extends from the kitchen door 
(left). The arched windows, red 
Ше roof and deck railing (which 
hints of a catwalk) blend with the 
white Mediterranean house. “We 
live out on the porch. We eat 
breakfast, lunch and dinner here 
and entertain on weekends,” says 
Caroline. 
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ADDING ON 


Kenwood cottage 


Charles Liddy minds 
a Greek Revival's manners 


Focused on the fireplace, the 
Hilstad's family room (above) 
fosters coziness. Television and 
stereo are hidden in the 
cupboards below the 
bookshelves. The French doors 
and double-hung windows open 
the new room to the outdoors in a 
manner totally befitting a turn-of- 
the-century house. In friendly 
architectural dialogue, the dining 
room window of the old house 
and the new addition frame an 
outdoor seating area (below) 
Detailing of windows, dentil 
molding, and even the chimney 
helps fit the new in with the old. 
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Expanding Paul and Becky Hilstad’ 
house in the Kenwood district of Min 
neapolis posed an architectural prob 
lem: How to add to the strong pure forr 
of a Greek Revival house. 

Charles Liddy of the Associated Ar 
chitects, St. Paul, was especially sen: 
sitive to the aesthetic pitfalls. He ha 
served on the Minneapolis Heritag 
Preservation Commission for six years. 
during which the Kenwood area was 
considered for special design designa 
tion. “I certainly didn’t want to do 
stucco addition with a flat roof,” says 
Liddy. 

Instead, he cloned the square form 
and hipped roof of the original hous 
to make an addition both appropriate 
and charming in its own right. 

“The program drove the form,” claims 
Liddy in typical architect fashion, but 
the program was a familiar one. Hil- 
stads wanted to expand the cramped 
kitchen, add a family room, mud room 
and bath plus a “crash” place that could 
be used for work and stay messy. 

A six-foot wide link accommodates 
the doubled kitchen space and mud 
room. It opens most naturally to a square, 


high-ceilinged space that shelters the 
rest: a sitting area in front of a fireplace 
flanked by television and bookshelves, 
an informal dining area just a counter’s 
reach from the kitchen, and a partially 
walled-off room for office, sewing and 
homework. Sliding pocket doors remi- 
niscent of those in old-fashioned parlors 
close off this room-within-a-room at a 
moment's notice, leaving projects in 
process but neatly invisible. 

“What I like about the new area is 
the openness," says Becky. "l never 
liked being in a box of a kitchen. Now 
1 can be part of the action. And it's 
nice to have family space on the first 
floor." 

If this added space works naturally 
for a family of the '80s, the exterior fits 
equally naturally in its Kenwood sur- 
roundings. In massing, the addition is 
a smaller version of the original house. 
In detail, it is totally sympathetic, right 
down to the dentils. The link between 
old and new adds to the sense of organic 
growth, as if a limb were extended. 

Like a summer cottage on an estate, 
the Hilstad's addition mirrors the main 
house but stands apart. Without letting 
down architectural manners, it invites 
informality. L.M. 


The Hilstads wvanted a totally 
sympathe xc addition, and 
architect Charlee- Liddy supplied 
it by repeating the simple form 
and hipped oof of the 1902 
house (above). Inside (plan 
below), the&- 24-foot square 
contains an inforr- al sitting area, 
an eating rea and, to the 
northeast, an offíc—— e/sewing area. 
The six-foot-wicfee— link to the old 
house almc—2»st doubled the 
kitchen 
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Learning from Seaside 


Wheat a new town in Florida 
says about old-fashioned values 


Pholos: Tom Martinson 


S» easide 
T che New Town 
TF he Old Ways 


> 
Promotional slogan 
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Seaside is what 
Suburbia was supposed 
to have been 


Leon Krier 


y Tom Martinson 


arcely anyone, by now, could have 
hissed reading about Seaside, the re- 
rt being built on Florida's Panhandle 

y Robert Davis. Just seven years old 
nd not yet one-third complete, Seaside 
nd its planners, Miami architects 
ndres Duany and Elizabeth Plater- 
yberk, have been heavily covered by 
e national media. At the same time, 
he tiny Greek Revival Seaside Post Of- 
ice, designed by Davis, already oc- 
upies a central place in our profes- 
ional iconography as a symbol of 
nlightened and humane urban devel- 
pment. 

That’s quite an accomplishment, and 
"s not at all surprising that a powerful 

in mythology has risen around Sea- 

ide. The first part holds that the resort 
в actually based upon 19th century 
uthern towns, that Davis, Duany and 
later-Zyberk identified long-lost se- 
rets of urbanism in these towns and 
lesigned Seaside in their image. 

Because Seaside is such an attractive 

nvironment, according to the second 
art of the legend, it follows that by 
going back and extracting such secrets 
from the past, we should be able to 
transform the American urban land- 
scape, making it close-grained and more 
humane, with a radically lessened de- 
pendence on the automobile. 

What can we learn from Seaside? Is 
the vernacular the source of secrets of 
successful urbanism? And is this the 
ideal model for future suburban devel- 
opment in the United States? 


Seaside today 


Even partly complete, the essence of 
Seaside is easily appreciated. Devel- 
opment began on the eastern border 
and is moving gradually westward as 
lots are sold, at a rate of about 30 to 
40 annually. Most of the area east of 
Seaside Avenue—the diagonal boule- 
vard extending northeast from the cen- 
tral square—is filled, and roads built 
ahead of construction now broadly out- 
line the community. 

Initial work on retail and apartment 
buildings surrounding the central square 
began late in 1987, and the first few 
houses are in place in the woods along 
the north (back) edge of town. The fa- 


mous post office presently occupies a 
prominent focus on the square, but it 
will eventually be moved in favor of a 


bandstand. 

Seaside is so disarming, so appar- 
ently upfront, that it takes a while to 
realize how thoughtfully the town has 
been planned, and how carefully de- 
velopment is taking place. What's re- 
markable is its consistency: every layer 
of the town— grid, open space, circu- 
lation, scale, imagery, civic struc- 
tures—is developed to the same degree 
of completeness. 

As a result, Seaside works as a total 
design, much more than merely as the 
sum of its individual attributes. Rare 
enough in individual buildings, this is 
virtually unheard of in new towns and 
planned developments, which typically 
rely on distinctive imagery, signature 
buildings or unusual plats and street 
grids to establish an environment. 

The genius of Seaside, though, is in 
its unequivocal public character. Vir- 
tually everything in the plan, from land 
use to the mandatory front porch, is 
intended to promote social interchange. 
People dominate over cars, over build- 
ings—even over colorful and tactile 
houses. Civic structures like gazebos 
and beach pavilions assume an impor- 
tance out of proportion to their size and 
scale because they represent rather than 
recall the public nature of our best cit- 
ies. 


The city builder 


It takes nothing away from the accom- 
plishments of Duany, Plater-Zyberk and 
consultant Leon Krier to say that Sea- 


When Seaside’s first block, Rose- 
walk (left), was completed in 
1983, the magic of the Florida 
Gulf Coast development was al- 
ready evident: pedestrian scale 
distinctive imagery: front porches 
to encourage social interaction; 
picket fences to define the private 
realm without closing it off. Resi- 
dents spend an evening above 
the Gulf (opposite) at the Tupelo 
Beach Pavilion (Ernesto Buch, 
1982), the first signature design 
and a clear statement of Sea- 
side's civic values. 


side is very much Robert Davis’ town. 
Far more than an enlightened devel- 
oper, he is literally building the town, 
day by day. 

When talking about Seaside, Davis 
explains the plan through common sense 
tules-of-thumb, such as making the 
streets just wide enough for two cars to 
pass or scaling neighborhoods to the 
distance a child can walk before you 
have to pick him up and carry him. 

But his vision of Seaside is based 
upon extensive study as well as human 
determinism. Davis compares Seaside 
to the Sea Ranch resort їп Northem 
California, where houses are sited to fit 
unobtrusively in the environment, ob- 
serving that “people didn't live like 
Lawrence Halprin's nature scheme, 
people lived in towns." The accumu- 
lated experiences and insights of Rob- 
ert Davis are building a place where 
people want to linger. 


Back to the future 


Seaside is the latest in a distinguished 
line of planned towns, dating back in 
the New World to Spanish cities as cod- 
ified in 1573 by the Laws of the Indies. 
Like Seaside, the Spanish settlements 
were highly public in emphasis, and 
also like Seaside, were organized by 
simple but powerful physical plans. 

In its rediscovery and transformation 
of historic forms and ideas, Seaside is 
solidly within one of America's strong- 
est architectural traditions. Thomas Jef- 
ferson's rediscovery and transformation 
of Roman architecture, and 19th cen- 
tury “Greek” architecture—reflecting 
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Reinventing the 19th century town 


ET 


E TOWN OF SEASIDE 


The apparent simplicity of Sea- 
side's plan masks the knowing 
use of a rich array of precedent 
and insight. Like the plan of 
Kingsport, Tennessee by John 
Nolen, 1917 (above), Seaside's 
plan combines a fan-shaped for- 
таїйу with the American grid and 
European axiality (Andres Duany 
and Elizabeth Plater-Zyberk, 
1978-1982). Two major diagonal 
axes extend into the community 
from the highway—one straight to 
the pool, one splitting to form a u- 
shape. A third axis focuses on the 
church. 
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the young republic's romantic self-in 
age as the descendant of pure Athenia| 
democracy—are two of the best know 
manifestations. 

The Seaside building code’s specifi 
attention. to vernacular imagery an 
function is unusual, though not uniqu 
following the city of Oakland's simila 
though far more detailed code wor 
book. In this era of endless zoning an 
building regulations, the brief Seasid 
code is a brilliant reminder that it’s fa 
more effective to build to a known vi 
sion than to erect defensive measure 
against a universe of potential defilers 

The superiority of Seaside lies not i 
new technique but in its comprehensiv 
vision of place and a way in which td 
experience that place. To that extent 
Seaside departs from superb architec 
tural environments such as Santa Bar 
bara or the restrictive new planned 
communities of Southern California o 
Southern Florida. 

In appreciating Seaside's look back. 
ward, it’s fascinating to compare Robe 
Davis’ vision with that of architect Ralph 
Cram, who, in Walled Towns, proposed 
a complete medieval town to be built 
outside Boston. Like Davis and his 
planners, Cram found fault with the| 


contemporary built environment and 
advocated a return to “human scale,” 
undominated by the automobile. Un- 
like the creators of Seaside, Cram’s so- 
lution was to build a replica city and 
to retreat behind its walls. 


Seaside as a 19th century 
Southern town 


One of the remarkable achievements 
of Seaside is how easily it confounds 
reason. It’s immediately clear there was 
never a town like this in the 19th cen- 
tury South! Still we willingly accept 
Seaside as advertised. The ability to 
convincingly reinvent the traditional 
Southern town, based upon token doses 
of precedent, is a real measure of the 
knowledge, perception and skills Davis 
and his team represent. 

It's true, of course, that some parallel 
to almost every aspect of Seaside can 
be identified from towns throughout the 
South: Oglethorpe’s planned town at 
Savannah; axial streets like Rich- 
mond’s Monument Avenue; numerous 
courthouse squares. But the sum of these 


dividual precedents as used in Sea- 
de is something new and unexpected. 
One has only to compare the ver- 
acular houses in nearby Grayton Beach 
their light-hearted counterparts or 
easide's sophisticated and highly or- 
ered plan with the plan of a more typ- 
al town like Apalachicola, where 
bmmunity focus is nominally achieved 
rough a half-dozen isolated events. 

Are there "secrets" in the 19th cen- 
vernacular? Far more than just 
aking a survey of physical attributes, 
Davis seems to have used the experience 
f living in the South as a departure 
oint. The transformation of a body of 


Fue dig 
eli em й моли 
Three miles and a world арап: a 
vernacular” house in Seaside 
below) and a vernacular house 
(с. 1920) in Grayton Beach up the 
Gulf Coast (above). Seaside was 
based in part on Grayton Beach 
but in the process reinvented our 
image of the traditional Southern 
town. 


observations and notions led in Seaside 
to something new and fresh that con- 
nects with our image of an ideal town: 
visually stimulating, close-grained, 
friendly and unhurried. 


A model for suburban 
development? 


Perhaps it’s inevitable that Seaside 
should be touted as the cure for “sub- 
urbia.” Few of us, upon returning from 
an exotic destination, can totally resist 
thoughts of replicating such a place at 
home. 

But this simple impulse among Sea- 
side’s champions seems different from 
the typical, “let’s build an Italian piazza 
downtown,” caprice. For the notion of 
Seaside as a future model is less about 
improving something of which we ba- 
sically approve—downtown—than of 
radical change to something of which 
we apparently shouldn't approve—the 
American suburb. 

Part of the problem is that the Amer- 
ican suburb now includes just about 
every possible environment and resists 
easy generalization. But those who as- 
sert that people don’t walk or “act 
friendly" in suburbs; or that suburban 
people don't (or shouldn't) enjoy the 
convenience of a private auto—per- 
haps these observers really haven't spent 
much time in any American suburb. 


An existing model 


Just a few miles north of the Coconut 
Grove office of Duany and Plater-Zyb- 
erk is the suburban new community of 
Miami Lakes. Planned by Lester Col- 
lins and opened in 1962, Miami Lakes 
is substantially larger than Seaside 
(3,000 acres vs. 80). Its current pop- 
ulation in excess of 20,000 similarly 
dwarfs Seaside. 

Statistical differences aside, Miami 
Lakes and Seaside share many common 
attributes, and given its twenty-year head 
statt, Miami Lakes provides a back- 
ground against which to test Seaside's 
value as a national model. 

Like Seaside, Miami Lakes has been 
created by a single developer, the Gra- 
ham family. Its plan is based upon a 
highly ordered, though somewhat con- 
fusing, circular geometry, which plays 


off and focuses on an existing high- 
way—as does Seaside's. Also like Sea- 
side, the plan converges on a central 
commercial district, “Main Street,” which 
features ground floor retail below up- 
per-level apartments, as will Seaside. 

Conceived of as more than a bed- 
room suburb, Miami Lakes includes 
several hundred acres of office and light 
industrial, which currently employ more 
than 8,000 people, an employee-to-res- 
ident ratio approaching that found within 
the city of Minneapolis. 

The predominant Miami Lakes land 
use is residential, which is grouped into 
several small neighborhoods organized 
around and separated by open space in 
the form of golf fairways and con- 
structed lakes. Housing is available 
across a broad price range, with subtle 
and effective intermixing of densities 
and value, which finds lower-cost “vil- 
las” forming the visual gateway to the 
highest-value neighborhoods. Schools 
and churches occupy visually promi- 
nent sites within the community. 


The experience of Miami 
Lakes 


By almost any account, Miami Lakes 
has been a success. It is highly re- 
garded as an “address” within metro- 
politan Miami. Residential units sell or 
rent as soon as they are constructed by 
the developer. 

It is also a highly regarded location 
for commercial properties, which have 
especially attracted banking, insurance 
and mortgage back-office operations, 
and office suites tailored to self-em- 
ployed business. Knowledgeable real 
estate sources estimate that perhaps 
twenty percent of the Miami Lakes 
workforce also lives within the com- 
munity: managers, executives and the 
self-employed probably dominate this 
group. 

Where the reality of Miami Lakes 
most seriously diverges from the vision 
some advance for Seaside-as-model is 
in a general reliance on the automobile. 
Walkways do interconnect the com- 
munity, and people strolling or jogging 
are a common sight, as are children 
and bicycles. But errands to Main Street, 
the grocery store or one of the four shop- 
ping centers are invariably by car. 

Trip distances in a community large 
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Where public and private 
meet on a civic plane 


Like Seaside, Miami Lakes is a 
Floridian new town, but the differ- 
ences are clear. Miami Lakes ern- 
phasizes privacy over community, 
as apparent in (he water's edge 
siting of homes (above). The 
highly ordered town plan (Lester 
Collins, 1962) fragments civic po- 
tential. Houses surround the golf 
courses and numerous lakes, 
making open space inaccessible 
to outsiders. Commercial areas 
are grouped for access by car 
rather than social interaction 
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enough to support full retail are likely 
to be longer than comfortable for many 
pedestrians, and of course few people 
can or wish to carry several bags of 
groceries, even across the street. With 
everyday life more time-sensitive than 
at a resort, the vagaries of weather and 
climate, and a reluctance of many ur- 
ban dwellers to walk at night, it seems 
improbable that even a superior phys- 
ical environment will significantly in- 
fluence most people to abandon the auto 
and walk everywhere. 

Employment commuting is also un- 
likely to be affected by physical envi- 
ronment alone within major urban areas. 
While the percentage of resident-em- 
ployees is relatively high in Miami Lakes, 
its income pattern seems virtually iden- 


tical to that found in more convention 
suburban communities with highly-d 
veloped commercial concentrations, lik 
Oak Brook, Illinois; Edina, Minnesot: 
or Walnut Creek, California. In thi 
respect, radical revisions in metropo 


itan transportation strategy will almo: 
certainly precede any changes in gen 
eral commuting behavior. 

The widespread contemporary desir 
for privacy and security also argue: 
against a direct transfer of Seaside's in 
timate openness to typical metropolitar 
communities. The density of Seaside. 
about eight units per acre, is similar t 
the townhouse densities of Miami Lakes, 
and it could be argued that, like Cal 
ifornia bungalow courts of the 192 
and 1930s, the close streets and ob. 
servation afforded by Seaside's plan an 
code establish a superior defensible en. 
vironment. 

However, we find in today's metro 
politan areas a social diversity and tol- 
erance for differing life styles that would 
have been unimaginable in the 19th| 
century Southern town. Moreover, even 
if only a tiny percentage of a metro- 
politan population is inclined toward 
criminal behavior, that is a large num- 
ber against populations measured in 
millions, and improvements in mobility 
open virtually the entire metropolitan 
area—including planned communi- 
to such persons. Reflecting this 
concem, the residential neighborhoods 
of Miami Lakes are designed to create 
hierarchies of defensible space within 
neighborhoods and for individual houses. 


ties 


Comparing Seaside 


То some extent, direct comparison be- 
tween Seaside and Miami Lakes is un- 
fair to both communities, which differ 
so in size, market and location. Still 
it’s possible to suggest that Seaside is 


an improvement over even so success- 
ful a place as Miami Lakes. 
The remarkable combination of vi- 


rancy and sense of traditional imagery 
f Seaside—and its individual build- 
gs—is probably without equal in con- 
mporary urban development. The town 
bric is harmonious yet individually 
istinct, fresh yet provoking a com- 
table sense of familiarity. 

In contrast, Miami Lakes achieves a 
leasant overall harmony based upon 
ht variations in a few model designs. 
ithin a community of several thou- 
nd structures, perhaps a half dozen 
ould be included in an architectural 
iidebook; the community itself is the 
bject. The comparison between Sea- 
ide and Miami Lakes is, very roughly, 
е comparison between Florence and 
іепа. 
То a visitor, the structure of Seaside 
з clearly superior: it is seemingly the 
roduct of straightforward grids, which 
apidly resolve out onto the highway 
nd Gulf. Despite its superficial sim- 
licity, the plan of Seaside is fraught 
ith subtle surprises, variations based 
pon the interplay of elevation, vege- 
ation and breaks in the grids. 
The more regular, circular pattern of 
iami Lakes is endlessly confusing, 
ithout great surprise. Even some res- 
dents seem to navigate through the 
mmunity on the basis of favorite streets 
pathways, which eventually resolve 
ut to the circumferential *lakeways." 
he disorientation of visitors and infre- 
uent delivery persons is legendary, al- 
though it should be stressed that in 
iami-area residential enclaves, a plan 
that induces confusion in strangers would 
not necessarily be viewed as negative. 
Most importantly, for all of its gen- 
erous allocation of open space, Miami 
Lakes is very much a private place. 
Access to the golf course is, of course, 
controlled, and the several lakes are 
virtually enclosed by residential prop- 
erties. Small play lots are scattered 
throughout the community, but in their 
orientation to adjacent houses it is clear 
these are meant for children living 
nearby. While Main Street is indeed 
“public,” there are few of the civic qual- 
ities which virtually define the essence 


Learning from Seaside 


Part of Seaside’s extraordinary impact 
is that it is a custom job: it seems per- 


РРС Т MT У Р РИ 


fect for its site and program. For that 
reason alone, those seeking to “learn” 
from the development by snitching some 
obvious attribute for use elsewhere will 
be unsuccessful. 

The lessons of Seaside are not so 
much what 


how, and in that respect 
we can learn a great deal from the work 
of Davis, Duany, Plater-Zyberk and 
Krier. ingredients are especially 
prominent in the planning and devel- 
opment of Seaside: 

Visionary client: In Robert Davis, 
Seaside has a developer with a clear 
and unshakable vision, who will take 
his time to let the community unfold at 
a “natural” rate. While this presents a 
vivid contrast to the usual accountant- 
driven development, it is important to 
recognize that both Seaside and Miami 
Lakes are very successful financially: 
perhaps this is a lesson for today's bulk 
moneylenders to ponder. 

Homework: At least part of the myth 
із true— Davis and his consultants did 
the blue highways through the South. 
But Seaside is much more than a play 
on regional vernacular and custom. Из 
planners didn't just quote American and 
European antecedents, they trans- 
formed them into something new and 
special. That's something that can't be 
accomplished by paging through history 
books at the beginning of design, and 
it reflects a profound understanding of 
settlements and the way they work. 

Consistency: Great towns and cities 
are made of layers rather than of ob- 
jects. Seaside as planned and devel- 
oped addresses each of these layers— 
the town grid, open space, circulation, 
and so forth—individually and in in- 
terrelationship with other layers. It is 
this consistency which sets Seaside apart 
{тот many other places. 

Positive codes: Seaside's single-page 
building code makes a mockery of the 
monumental codes found today in towns 
of all sizes across the United States. In 
most of these places, the designer is 
told what not to do, and how not to do 
it. Left unexamined is what the city 
wants to become. lt is instantly clear 
that at Seaside, there is a larger and 
compelling idea behind its code. 

Regional identification: In identify- 
ing and transforming the physical es- 
sence of its region, Seaside occupies 
the high ground between architectural 
Continued on page 58 


From the Ruskin Beach Pavilion 
(above) by Stuart Cohen and An- 
ders Nereim (1987), one of Sea- 
side's large houses is visible 
Though grander than the houses 
around it, it is equally part of the 
community, in sharp contrast to 
the norm of new developments. 


The Gazebo (Will Mason, 1982) 
provides a visual focus and pub- 
lic spot in the intitial subdivision, 
halfway beween highway and for- 
est. The relaxed, informal Image 
of Seaside is the product of a 
carefully organized scheme of 
movement and vistas. Even the 
water tower, in far distance, ac- 
knowledges axial relationships. 
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Revolutionary. 


You'd never guess it from 
the outside, but this house 
—and hundreds of others 
like it—are changing 

the way people think about 
their homes. Under its 
attractive skin, this house 
is rock-solid all-masonry 
construction, a building 
technique as old as man- 
kind, yet as new and 
exciting as today. 


Energy-efficient, sound- 
proof, fire resistant, and 
permanently free of 
maintenance. 


And beautiful forever. 


MINNESOTA 
CONCRETE PRODUCTS 
ASSOCIATION 


5959 Baker Road 
Suite 370 

Minnetonka, MN 55345 
(612) 935-8570 


details 


ridging the gap The /rene Hixon Whitney Bridge is 
oth a masterful sculpture and a safe and elegant pedestrian 
oute between Loring Park and the Walker/Guthrie/Minne- 
polis Sculpture Garden complex. The three truss spans and 
our supporting trestles exude the raw vitality of structural 
teel. Fabricated in Hugo, Minnesota and trucked to the 
ite, the trusses define a bold shaft of space that crosses the 
oadway like a laser projection. Overlapping and reversed 
atenary arches, applied like strokes of paint, counter the 
haft’s crisp geometries. Blue and yellow paint will enhance 
he yin/yang qualities of the bridge's east and west halves. 
hrough the gauntlet of state codes, federal standards and 
hysical function, artist Siah Armajani has created a work 
f art —a process that every architect can appreciate. 


Bill Beyer 


The trusses celebrate the welder's 
craft at every intersection of web 
and chord. The east and middle 
spans (above) take the form of a 
single Pratt truss with web mem- 
bers both vertical and slanted to- 
ward the center. On the west 
span (far left, below), additional 
Slanted web members create 

"X's at each truss bay. 
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Photos: George Heinrich 


Why the most 
advanced CAD system 
for architects and 
building designers 
puts you on the edge. 


And keeps you there. 


THE COMPETITIVE EDGE IN PRODUCTION 


THE COMPETITIVE EDGE IN PRESENTATIONS 


ARRIS SALES & SUPPORT IS PROVIDED BY: 


CADD MIDWEST CORP. 


SERVICES. EXPERIENCE 


SUPPORT 
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| May/June issue of AM and see a picture 


AM 


letters 


A notable omission 


I find it hard to believe that an isst 
devoted to Prairie School architectu 
in Minnesota (AM, May/June 198 
would not only fail to include work I 
Mr. John Howe, but also would do th 
disservice of not mentioning his пате 
At 75, Mr. Howe remains an eminer 
practitioner of the Prairie School. Н 
is an architect whose work embodie 
the true essence and understanding « 
that tradition in its lyricism, its ht 
manness, its integrity. 

With few exceptions, most obviousl 
that eloquent Purcell house on Lak 
Place, the works illustrated in the May 
June issue were disappointing. Tru 
Prairie School architecture is more thar 
an applied style, more than hipped roof: 
or an "interest in the cube." And I feai 
many of the examples have missed th 
mark. 

Kelly R. Davis, AIA 

McGuirelEngler!Davis/Architects 

Stillwater, Minnesota 


A pleasant surprise 


What a shock to open the cover of the| 


of my mothers house on the Table of 
Contents page. 

It turned out not to be her house, of 
course. But as I read your story on the 
Small House Bureau, I realized that her 
house must have been one of them. And 
though you don't mention any of those 
houses having been built in Virginia, 
hers stands at 4010 Wythe Avenue in 
Richmond. 

I have xeroxed a сору of the story to 
send her and my sister. I think they 
will be very interested in the history of 
the house they have been living in since 
1955. 

Thanks very much for a fascinating 
bit of architectural history. 
| Ann Thomas Moore 
Los Angeles, California 


Continued on page 74 


coming soon 


new front porch, rear cross- 
ble and a tower are being 
dded to an existing “four- 
quare" house. The owners love 
Ider Victorian homes. Steeply 
itched roofs, horizontal and 
ertical trim boards, patterned 
ood shingles, and cantiley- 
red wall planes exploit the po- 


tential of wood construction and 
recall earlier victorian archi- 
tecture. Associate Sam Alex- 
ander designed the home. (612) 
379-3037. 


new kitchen, family room, 
ind in-law suite are being added 
o this turn of the century home 
verlooking the eastern shore 
pf Lake Calhoun. The attic is 
lso being expanded to accom- 
nodate a master bedroom suite, 
rom which 


lo enjoy sunset 


views of the lake. Dale Mul- 
finger and Michaela Mahady 
designed the addition. (612) 
379-3037. 


et on one of the bluffs to the 
north of Rochester, this 3,500 
sq. ft. house will look out over 
a line of trees to the city view 


in the distance. The house was 


designed by associate Andrzej 
Piotrowski from Poland, who 
has recently joined the firm. 
(612) 379-3037. 


Mulfinger and Susanka 
Architects 


Private Residence 
Mendota Heights, MN 


This home is sited on a heavily 
wooded lot with a view to a 
secluded marsh which lies to 
the south and east of the house. 
The design draws from both 
oriental and craftsman style 
forms, with strong horizontal 
trim lines both inside and out. 


А special feature of the home 
is a large central skylight that 
brings light into the center of 
the house, filtering it first 
through a wooden grille that 
surrounds the fireplace. The 
house was designed by Sarah 
Susanka and Michaela Ma- 
hady. (612) 379-3037. 


Coming Soon announcements are placed by the firms listed. For rate information call AM at 612 338-6763 
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Rosemary A. McMonigal 
Architects 

Project: Mikelonis 
Residence 

University Grove 
Falcon Heights, MN 


The existing house in the Uni- 
versity Grove neighborhood 
near the St. Paul Campus was 
a handsome flat-roofed, split- 
level built in the early 1950's. 
The design challenge was to 
add a 


new master bedroom/ 


coming soon 


study suite above the existing 
living room without destroying 
the house's character. Our so- 
lution was to create a vaulted 
space under a new hipped roof. 
The new roof line maintains the 
house's original horizontal lines 
while creating the new spaces 
required. (612)789-9377. 


Charles R. Stinson 
Architects 

Project: Haberman 
Residence, Minnetonka 
Builder: Kraemer & Sons 


Terracing up the wooded site, 
this five-level “pure white"- 
residence opens graciously to 
a Southern exposure. Con- 
nected by the sculptural stair- 
case, all levels of this home 
spiral around the central great- 
room, thus sharing its intimate 


view onto the sculpture garden 
as well as its dramatic view 
down the valley. Eden Prairie, 
MN and Stuart, FL (612) 944- 
5334. 


Cording-Natwick-Hilbert 
Architects, Inc. 

Project: First State Bank 
Apple Valley, MN 


Construction of an 1,100 square 
foot addition is in progress. 
Along with this addition, the 
bank will undergo a complete 
remodeling to modernize their 
interior and provide their cus- 
tomers with a more open at- 
mosphere. The retail and com- 
mercial banking areas will also 


be expanded, and the energy 
effeciency of the building will 
be increased. The addition/ 
remodeling will be completed 
їп early October. (612) 431- 
4433. 


Opus Corporation 
Project: The Waterwall at 
150 South Fifth 
Minneapolis, MN 


150 South Fifth presents a dy- 
namic water sculpture for all 
The sculpture is a two- 
story granite facade which wraps 
around the building at the cor- 
ner of Second Ave. and Fifth 
St. in downtown Minneapolis. 
A computerized program fully 
integrated with water, fog and 
ice features as well as fiber op- 


seasons. 


Coming Soon announcements are placed by the firms listed. For rate information call AM at 612/338-6763 
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tic systems creates an amenity 
enjoyable year round. The wa- 
terwall, first of its kind in Min- 
nesota, is surrounded by a plaza 
with trees and plantings native 
to Minnesota. It was designed 
in conjunction with WET En- 
terprises of Burbank, Califor- 
nia (former water effects con- 
sultants to Walt Disney 
Enterprises.) Hellmuth, Ob- 
ata and Kassabaum, land- 
scape architects. 


ESIGN 
° > > © ° e POLITICS 


Minnesota Society American Institute of Architects 
Minnesota Chapter American Society of Interior Designers 


Annual Convention & Products Exposition 

St. Paul Civic Center (Roy Wilkins Auditorium) 

November 2, 3, 4, 1988 | 

612/338-6763 А! . 
pee 


G 


Engineers” JEROME TUPA 


* Geotechnical 


* Environmenta 


Ritual Visions 


Featuring New Works in Oil 
on Canvas and Paper 


Opening Reception 
Thursday, October 20 

6-9 p.m. 

Artist will be present 

Exhibit through November 2 


Left: Hymn To Joy, 42" х 30", oil on paper 
part of a series of works on paper 


STS Consultants Ltd. ч ЕШЮ C.G. REIN GALLERIES 
КЕШЕ 3523 West 70th street ө Edina, MN ө 927-4331 


| DENVER * MINNEAPOLIS ө HOUSTON e SANTA FE e SCOTTSDALE 
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í 
SPEC-ALUIVI 


Wall Panels and Column Covers 


SPECIALTY SYSTEIVIS 


Innovative Exterior Specialists 


Burnsville, Minnesota 
(612) 894-5111 
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seaside 


Continued from page 51 


| theme parks and localized clones of 


popular national imagery. Аз a result 


| of its palpable regional resonance, 5еа- 


side is immediately believable as a 
unique place. 

Civic presence: Most remarkable about 
Seaside is the immediate perception that 
people are welcome to go anywhere in 
the community, that civic markers such 
as beach pavilions and gazebos are real 
It’s clear that 


rather than symbolic. 


| public areas are civic spaces rather than 


just open space. 
This aim is accomplished, in part, 


by alternating “dematerializing” private 


| areas—through close spacing, reduced 
| setbacks, 


rear-yard circulation, 
porches —while at the same time re- 
taining a subtle hierarchy of private do- 
mains—beyond the picket fences, past 


the porches, behind open intenor spaces. 


Building the Once and 
Future City 


*Realists"—developers and govern- 
ment officials—are often quick to dis- 
miss Seaside-as-model because they do 
exactly what Seaside’s champions ask: 
look at Seaside as a literal model. Since 
placing a Seaside within a large me- 
tropolis—say Miami or Minneapolis 
would in itself do little to address com- 
pelling metropolitan issues suc h as 
transportation, education and poverty, 
Seaside is seen as charming but irrel- 
evant. 

Builders of our great cities might profit 
by looking beyond Seaside, to what 
Seaside implies. Few would disagree, 
for example, that the most successful 
metropolitan area would be made up of 
distinctive neighborhoods—like Coral 
Gables in metropolitan Miami or Forest 
Hills Gardens in Queens—or that each 
community would ideally focus on a 
unique civic place—like suburban 
Chicago's Lake Forest Center or the re- 
markable Country Club Plaza in Kansas 
City. 

Our future cities might be much bet- 


ter not if we built more Seasides 


ideal 
tranformations of 19th century Southem 
towns—but if we built ideal transfor- 
mations of the 20th century American 
city using the lessons of Seaside. 

In addition to superb, cohesive in- 


dividual neighborhoods, this ideal city 


would benefit from great civic gestured 
which would introduce focus on a me 
ropolitan scale and stitch together- 
connect—the isolated neighborhooc 
and districts within the city. Pa 
achievements such as Chicago's lake 
front and the Minneapolis park syste 
“Grand Rounds" suggest а departuy 
point rather than a model for such ges 
tures. 


With of 


linkage, restructuring metropolita 


establishment focus an 
transportation patterns might be mor 
possible than now; and if introductio! 
of civic places and spaces doesn’t di 
rectly address economic and educa 
tional shortcomings, everyone’s envil 


ronment would benefit from suc 
improvements. 

In the meantime, Seaside remains 
singular, wonderful place, easily tran 
scending the limitations of its mythol 
ору. In fulfilling his own vision, Rober 
Davis has also challenged us to realiz 
our dreams and give us assurance tha 
the secrets of urbanism are as close as 
our own imaginations and commitment 

Tom Martinson is a Minneapolis-basea 
city planner and author. He is currentl 
working on Spanish and Portugese Neu 


World planning. 
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What you get is 
more than what 
you see. 


The real beauty ofa skylight by Super Sky is that itis a total 
package: 


* Start-to-finish responsibility, all under the direction of 
the factory 
* Highest quality materials in the industry. 


* Financial stability of a manufacturer that has been in busi- 
ness 58 years. 


* 10-year warranty against defects and leakage. 


If you'd like to see more of what you get with Super Sky, 
contact our representative. 


A ARCHITECTURAL 
CONSULTANTS, INC. 
Sik 5500 Lincoln Drive, Suite 155, Edina, MN 55436 


(612) 935-9800 FAX (612) 935-8502 
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news briefs 


Continued from page 5 


dale Dayton's will include nearly 40,000 
square feet of additional space. The 
Rosedale Dayton's will increase Бу 
60,000 square feet to 250,000 square 
feet of space. Additional parking ramps 
will be built alongside the new stores 
at each mall. 

Architectural Alliance of Minneap- 
olis will serve as project architect for 
the mall renovations. In each case, the 
former Dayton's stores will be remod- 
eled, with skylit atriums surrounded by 
specialty shops. Rosedale will add 30 


new shops in a two-level court and 
Southdale will house 50 new retailers 
in a three-level atrium court. The mall 
renovations will incorporate the new 
courts into the existing malls. 

Slomanson, Smith & Barresi Archi- 
tects of New York will serve as archi- 
tects for the new department stores with 
Tucci, Segrete & Rosen Consultants, 
Inc. of New York in conjunction with 
Dayton Hudson's Visual Merchandis- 
ing and Design Division as interior de- 
signers. 

Equitable Real Estate Investment 


WANTED: 


sultants, Inc. (AA&C) is now 
among the largest 100 brokers 
nationally, vet we still provide 
insurance products only to 


architects and engineers 


ЛАК 


only design professionals? 


was created to serve 


insurance needs and to 
provide an employee 
benefit coverage, 
cost, and 


“service” 
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A/E FIRMS 
ONLY? 


Association Administrators & Con- 


Management owns the two malls. The 
Southdale store is expected to be com- 
pleted by fall 1991 and the Rosedale 
store by fall 1992. Renovation of the 
former stores will begin immediately 
following completion of the new stores. 


Winning interiors 


Four interiors by Minnesota designers 
were honored at the 1988 Interior De- 
sign Awards, co-sponsored by the Min- 
nesota Society of Architects and the 
Walker Art Center. The winners were 
selected by a three-person jury from 
nearly 70 submittals. 

The four winning projects included 
the Ellerbe Becket corporate head- 
quarters, designed by Ellerbe Becket; 
Our Lady of Grace Catholic Church ad- 
dition in Edina, by Hammel Green and 
Abrahamson; the Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield gallery and boardroom remod- 
eling in Eagan, by Architectural Alli- 
ance; and the Twining Photography 
Studio, by Pfister Architects. 

The jurors for the awards program 
were Roslyn Singer Brandt of Barnes 
and Brandt, a New York marketing firm; 
Neil P. Frankel of Perkins and Will, 


Mtg 


broke 


that employ thousands. However, 


little guy is big, we got big ourselves 
If your present life and health insurance 
-doesn’t think that voure large enough 
to be treated just like his biggest clients, we 
would like to prove to you that you are large 


Association Administrators & 
Consultants, Ine. 

MSALA Insurance Service Organization 
19000 Mae Arthur Boulevard, Suite 500 


Irvine, California 92715 


Chicago; and Anthony Tsirantonakis 
Nine Square Design, New York. TI 
winners will be featured in the Nover 
ber/December 1988 issue of Archite 
ture Minnesota тав: 


лпе. 


Ellerbe goes to Norway 


Ellerbe Becket has won a competiti 
to design a new headquarters buildit 
in Ово, Norway for the two large 
newspapers in the country. The $ 
million building for Schibsted Gru 
pen, which publishes the papers Afte 
posten and Verdens Gang, will be d 
signed out of Ellerbe Becket's New Yoi 
office. 

To be located in the heart of Osl 
along the main newspaper street, th 
building will offer complex facades o| 
different materials and various geo 
metric forms. А vertical cylinder wil 
mark the corner entrance to the build 
ing, which will present four differen 
facades to each street view. For in 
stance, the side facing the main stree 
is meant to be respectful of the nearby 
goverment buildings, its horizontal 
massing clad in glass and steel. But| 
along the side street, a skin of copper, 


package 
for the small 
firm that normally 


couldn't even be 


purchased by the large firms 


VAKC 
still four people, and 40% of 


the average size client is 


the firms we insure are sole 


proprietors. 


In essence, by thinking that the 


enough for us. 


1-800-854-0491 Toll Free 


Michael F Pilla & Associates 


MONARCH STUDIOS, ІМС.: 


A Consortium of 
Stained Gloss 
Artists 


Design and fabrication of architectonic stained glass * Glass conservation and restoration services 
* Consultation * 


2242 University, Suite 316 St. Paul, Minnesota 55114 
(612) 644-7927 


Ellerbe Becket's design for the Schibsted Gruppen newspapers headquarters in Oslo, Norway 


glass, stone and concrete will be re- 


spectful of the more intimate character 


of the street. 

The center of the building will be 
defined by a cylinder atrium, in which 
a suspended floating cube will house 
the staff cafeteria. Three asymmetri- 
cally placed columns will balance the 


cube. 


ary Infloor® Heating System 


room 
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Smart. Very smart. Because there's no more 
logical way to heat a home than with the revolution- 


The concept is simple: Hot water tubes or electric 
heating cables are laid out on the subfloor and then 
embedded in Gyp-Crete 2000" Infloor Blend, a 
flowable floor underlayment. The system warms the 
underlayment, which gently radiates heat into the 


Its clean, efficient and unsurpassed in comfort. 
There's no moving air to create drafts or stir up dust 


The Schibsted Gruppen search com- 
mittee had interviewed five American 
firms before narrowing its choices to 
Ellerbe Becket and four Norwegian firms. 
The other firms invited to partiepate in 
the competition were 4B/Lill Meinich, 
Fosse & Aasen, BGO and Rolf Ramm 
Ostgaard. Peter Pran will serve as de- 
sign principal on the project. 


What do you call someone who 
uses the floor to heat their home? 


Just pleasantly warm 


fere with the placeme 


For more informatio: 


Acoustical Floors, Inc 
900 Hamel Road 
Hamel, MN 55340 
(612) 478-6744 


And with Infloor, there are no baseboard units 
hot-air registers or cold-air returns. Nothing to inter- 


Norwest nears completion 


Norwest Tower in downtown Minn 
apolis is nearing its October gran 
opening. Designed by Cesar Pelli an 
Associates of New Haven, Connecticu 
the 57-story tower for Norwest Вап 
boasts a seven-story-high banking rd 
tunda. Just three feet shy of the 775 
foot IDS tower across Seventh Stree! 
the building features а warm-colore: 
skin of Kasota stone punctuated by whit 
marble at a series of setbacks. Six chan 
deliers and several commemorativ 
medallions salvaged from the original 
Northwestern National Bank building 
which burned down Thanksgiving day 
1982, are incorporated into the ne 
building. 

The office tower, which is more thar 
85 percent leased, was developed by 
Norwest Bank in collaboration with 
Gerald D. Hines Interests of Houston, 


Banking on a St. Paul 
tower 


Opus Corporation has announced plans} 
for a 20-story office tower in downtown 
St. Paul. First Minnesota Building will 
be named for its lead tenant, First Min- 


floors silently radiating heat 


nt of furniture 


п, contact: 


HEATING SYSTEMS 


lesota Savings Bank. The tower will 
›ап Minnesota Street between Fourth 
nd Fifth Streets. Stone and metal will 
lecent the reflective glass facade of the 
00,000-square-foot building. 

Opus Corporation, which developed 
twin-tower complex at 100 South Fifth 
treet in downtown Minneapolis, is a 
innetonka-based design and con- 
truction firm. А construction schedule 
or the St. Paul tower is pending. 


dream in wood 


"dream home" in New Brighton, 
innesota has been named the winner 
f the 1988 Design for Better Living 
ward, sponsored by the Washington, 
D). C.-based American Wood Council. 
he wood-frame house is built on a spe- 
"ially-treated wood foundation. The 
ouse was cited for its “creative design, 
imaginative use of wood systems and 
‚ and excellence in craftman- 


Last fall the American Wood Council 
ited 30 Twin City residents to par- 
licipate in a focus group interview to 
discuss their concepts of a dream home 
for the year 2000. The participants dis- 


A 
Ro 


professional. 


onvention- 


AC 
gee us at the MS 


sun & Si 


microsystems 


cussed how a house should feel—such 
as cozy, warm, welcoming, light and 
familiar. Other responses were more 
specific: a fireplace, plenty of large 
windows, open floor plans or even a 
ceiling fan. 


The architecture and landscape ar- 
chitecture firm of Land Habitat, Min- 
neapolis, blended these concepts into 


Winner of the 1988 American Wood Council award, 


Photo: Courtesy Mid-America Cedar 


designed by Land Habitat 


a two-story bungalow with cedar lap 
siding, gables, dormers, a front porch 
and a two-car garage attached to the 
house by a breezeway. Inside, the house 
features large windows, a comfortable 
reading nook by a window and an open 
floor plan in which the rooms flow easily 
into each other. 


AM 


-Your local ARRIS Power Dealer 


Catch the rising sun. 


gma Design 


Simply the best micro-based CAD solution for the AEC 


Only at: 


GIS Systems 


300 North First Avenue 
Minneapolis, MN 55401 
(612)342-9200 
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magnate James J. Hill, who worked 
Lowertown. 

A new Lowertown walking tour gui 
developed by the Saint Paul Herita 
Preservation Commission and historia 
Virginia Westbrook will also be Чї 
tributed. For reservations in a walkin] 
tour group call (612) 228-3270. 


Custom Glass and Glazing 
Commercial Storefront and 


New Sweden: Swedish art and 
architecture 

Hennepin County Government 
Center 

University of Minnesota Schoo! o 
Architecture and Landscape 
Architecture court 

September 22—November 5 


INTERNATIONAL OFFICE SYSTEMS а 
GLASS AND GLAZING BY EMPIREHOUSE чини 


New Sweden, the year-long celebratio! 


EMPIREHOUSE, INC. 


4055 №. 5th St., Minneapolis, MN 55411 of Swedish culture, continues with tw¢ 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL: (612) 338-5877 | 


Allan Block” 


A Mortarless Concrete Block 
Retaining Wall System 


strong and versatile interlocking concrete blocks 


Allan Block is a uniq 


ше retaining wall system of 


designed to meet the needs of homeowners and landscape contractors. 


Easy Installation 


Allan Blocks are comparably lightweight, and 
uncomplicated. Allan Block is designed to 
automatically establish the necessary set-back 
angle and lock the blocks together from one 
course to the next 


Low Cost 


When all factors are considered—low product 
cost, ease of installation, and long-term 
maintenance-free durability—Allan Block is your 
best retaining wall investment 


Call or send 
for more info 
and color brochure. 


Durable and Strong 


Allan Blocks are cured with high strength 
concrete to yield exceptionally durable concrete 
blocks. A variety of installation techniques allows 
you to develop the strength your wall needs 
according to design and site conditions 


Residential or Commercial 
The beauty of Allan Block's simple design is 
apparent in its versatile applications. From simple 
three foot retaining walls to complex tiers and 
landscape projects, Allan Block is the best choice. 


7400 Metro Bid. • Suite 102 « Edina, MN 55435 Allan 
Phone 612/835-5309 
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exhibits of Swedish art and architec: 
ture. 

An exhibit of art from the Stockholm 
Metro will open September 22. Th 
Stockholm subway system covers 65 
miles (many carved through rock) anc 
is enlivened by commissioned art and 
architecture. Display boards depicting 
the art from the world's longest art gal- 
lery will line the skyway-level gallery| 
at the Hennepin County Government 
Center in Minneapolis. 

The work of Swedish architects Ralph 
Erskine and the Ahlsen brothers will 
be exhibited at the University of Min- 
nesota School of Architecture and 
Landscape Architecture from October 
19 through November 5. 

Erskine, a British transplant, came 
to Sweden during the Second World 
War. He is best known for his housing 
developments in Sweden and in En- 
gland. Last year, Erskine was awarded 
the prestigious Gold Medal by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

Brothers Erik and Tore Ahlsen oc- 
cupy a central place in the history of 
20th-century Swedish architecture. 
During a 40-year professional career 
from the 1930s until the 7705, they 
strongly influenced the Swedish func- 
tionalist style of the time. 


"фы Design Flexibility with 
Prestressed/Precast Concrete 


т [ 
Valleyfair Imax Theatre, Shakopee, MN. 


Hustad-Pontinen: Architects, Inc., Minneapolis, MN. 
Contractor: Swedenborg Corporation, Eden Prairie, MN. 


O'Malley Buick, St. Cloud, MN. 


Architect: Pauly, Olsen, 
Bettendorf, Eastwood & Assoc's, Ltd., St. Cloud, MN. 
Contractor: Conlon Construction Co., St Cloud, MN. 


оз 


p 
Vogel Outdoor Advertising, Mankato, MN. Architect: 
Rice Architectural Group. Contractor: Jim Miller Construction. 


- 
beet iom = 3 
Print Craft, New Brighton, MN. Architect & Construction Mgr., 
Ekberg Associates. 


With the structural and architectural design alternatives Wells products 
offer, combined with the economic benefits of prestressed / precast con- 


crete, your clients will enjoy a structure that is attractive, functional. 
and cost effective. 


Whether designing to create a dramatic statement, or a feeling of quiet 
unobtrusive respect for existing surroundings, the versatility of line, 
texture, shape, and color available from WELLS is the right choice. 


Have you RECEIVED a WELLS “Finishes” selection brochure? 


WELLS 


CONCRETE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Box 308 
Wells, MN 56097 
(507) 553-3138 


Call us Today! 
Call Toll Free 
1-800-722-2229 
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FACE BRICK 


Established 


A Minnesota | Design 


Product for | Flexibility in 1891 


Minnesota for the and 

People Architect changing 
of the with the 
80% times 
Sizes Production 


Colors Facility 
Textures 
Minnesota 


івана 
ИШШОСН$5 BRICK AND TILE CO. 
== vc 


(612) 937-9430 

Sales Office 

15300 State Hwy. 5 

y Eden Prairie, Minn. 55344 


FOGELBERG М 


COMPANY 


"Representing Quality Building 
Panels For Over 25 Years" 


METAL WALL PANELS @ Walcon Corp 
ALUMINUM LOUVERS е Am. Abrasive Metals 
SECURITY GLAZING е Sierracin Omni-Lite/Omni-Armor 
SAFETY TREADS AND NOSINGS * Am. Abrasive Metals 
STANDING SEAM ROOF * AEP e SPAN 
SKYLIGHTS ө Bohem 


(612) 646-7306 


475 NORTH CLEVELAND AVE. @ ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 55104 


€ “A Female Business Enterprise" € 
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Springfield, 


Architecture workshops 
Minneapolis College of Art and 
Design 

October 1—November 18 


Two workshops for adults and teens wi 
explore the realm of architecture. 
“The Heart of the City,” a one-da 
workshop for teens, will focus on th 
creation of buildings and cities. Stu 
dents will discuss what makes down; 
towns work and apply their ideas to th 
design of an ideal city center. Architec! 
Anthony Desnick is the instructor. 
A five-part workshop led by architec 
Wes Janz, “Architectural Design,” wil 
focus on architects Charles Moore 
Christopher Alexander and Eero Saar 
inen. These architects’ thoughts, то: 
tivations and influences will be dis 
cussed in relationship to their desigr 
processes. Students will then design a 
house incorporating the architects деу 
sign principles. 
Both workshops will be conducted at 
the Minneapolis College of Art and De- 
sign. For further information or to reg- 
ister, call MCAD's Extension Programs 
at (612) 870-3065. 
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Architecture Tomorrow 
Frank Israel 

Walker Art Center 
October 30—January 1989 


The work of architect Frank Israel will 
kick-off “Architecture Tomorrow,” a 
three-year exhibition program intended 
to report on significant developments in 
contemporary American architecture. 

The exhibitions will include draw- 
ings, models, photographs and, in some 
instances, full-scale built structures. 
Architects included in the three-year 
program are: Frank Israel, Thom Mayne 
and Michael Rotundi from Morphosis, 
Tod Williams, Billie Tsien, Stanley 
Saitowitz, Liz Diller/Ricardo Scofidio, 
and Steven Holl. 

Israel, a graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania and Columbia Univer- 
sity, held a prestigious Prix d'Rome 
Fellowship in Architecture from 1973 
to 1975. He has taught and worked in 
Rome, New York and Amsterdam and 
now has his own firm, Franklin D. Is- 
rael Design Associates based in Los 
Angeles. 


He has designed private residences 
n Beverly Hills, a studio in The Hague 
id housing developments in the Bronx. 
srael received an AIA Gold Medal in 
971. 

For more information, contact the 
/alker Art Center, (612) 375-7600. 


gn, Politics and All That Jazz 
innesota architects' and 
signers’ convention and 

ducts exposition 

t. Paul Civic Center 

lovember 2, 3, 4 


esign, Politics and All That Jazz is 
he theme for the 1988 MSAIA con- 
vention and products exposition. The 
convention, held in St. Paul this year, 
incorporates the Minnesota Chapter 
American Society of Interior Designers" 
"Designers' Saturday" Show. 
Presentations include: Adrianna 
Scalamandre Bitter, president of Sca- 
lamandre fabric house; a panel presen- 
tation by architects Margaret McCurry, 
a partner with Tigerman, Fugman, 
McCurry in Chicago; Jean P. Carlhian 
with Shepley Bulfinch Richardson & 
Abbott, Boston; and George Hartman 
of Hartman-Cox Architects, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The panel will serve as the 
jury for the 1988 MSAIA Honor Awards. 
A special grouping of programs will ad- 
dress professional concerns such as 
worker's compensation, the employer/ 
employee relationship and personal se- 
curity in public spaces. 

More than 250 exhibitors will rep- 
resent both the national and regional 
building and design industries. The ex- 
hibit hall is free and open to the public 
Wednesday, November 2 from 5:00 un- 
til 9:30; November 3, 4:30 until 9:00; 
and November 4, 11:00 until 2:00. 

For more information on exhibits, 
contact Judith Van Dyne at (612) 338- 
6763. For registration information, 
contact the MSAIA office at (612) 338- 


| TIMBERPEG 


Our colorful 125 page Design 
Portfolio will introduce you 
to the fine quality energy 
efficiency and ease of 
creating your new home. 

$15 to the nearest 
or telephone VISA 
or MasterCard!" orders. 


Traditional or contemporary. Large or 
small. Single or various levels. Select 
and modify from an existing plan or, 
with our architects, create an ideal post 
and beam home for you and your land. 


9 1-3355 
Dept. Q9, Box 70123, Reno, NV 89570 (702) 826-4447 


ARCHITECTURAL RENDERING SERVICES 
ARTE EC IUNAL RENDERING SERVICES 
(612) 925-3190 
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hatching, garlands of flowers and the 
faces of muses. The equally lavish Art 
Deco interior was installed in 1929 when 
the Forum Cafeteria moved in. 

The Minneapolis Heritage Preser- 
vation Commission designated the 
building in 1975. In 1976, it was listed 
on the National Register of Historic 
Places, even though the building's in- 
terior did not meet the usual require- 
ment to be 50 years old. 

But where Scottie's stood, Oxford en- 
visioned a store or a loading dock. Min- 


neapolis was told that the whole City 
Center deal tottered on 38 feet along 
Seventh Street. 

If Oxford stood fast, so did the pres- 
ervationists. By 1979, two lawsuits were 
filed against the city of Minneapolis and 
Oxford Development, one by SST, Inc., 
the owners of Scottie's on Seventh, and 
the other by Brett Smith, a former co- 
owner. SST's suit was heard in Hen- 
періп County District Court, where 
crowds filled the galleries every day. 

Ultimately, it was settled out of court. 
The compromise approved by the Min- 
neapolis City Council, the Minneapolis 
Heritage Preservation Commission and 
the court stipulated that Oxford remove 
and reinstall the Forum's Art Deco in- 
terior in the new City Center. After the 
$2 million restoration was complete, 
Scottie's disco could reopen. No pro- 
vision was made for the facade of the 
building. 

A third suit by Brett Smith and a 
group called Friends of the Forum con- 
tested the compromise but did not get 
a hearing in court. The suit contested 
the compromise on the grounds that re- 
moving the interior from the building 
would infringe on the Forum's historic 
status, which, ironically, had been 
granted the preservation commission. 

In declining to hear the case, State Su- 
preme Court Judge Rosalie Wahl ruled 
that, “Efforts to save the (Forum) came 
too little, too late." 

Experts say the fight to preserve the 
Forum was one of the most notable in 
Minneapolis’ history. “The Forum had 
aclive, aggressive supporters," said 
Dennis Gimmestad, National Register 
officer for the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety. ^And the case went into the courts." 

But the preservation of the Forum 
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The Beaux Arts facade of the 
Saxe Theater, built in 1913 (top 
left) was altered in 1929 when the 
Forum Cafeteria opened to an 
eager public (top right. The terra- 
cotta facade was dismantled and 
stored in 1979 when the block 
between Hennepin Avenue and 
Nicollet and Sixth and Seventh 
Streets was cleared for the City 
Center development. The new 
facade (bottom) gives no clues to 
the Art Deco fantasy inside. 


tage Preservation Commission. 


olition of buildings it has designated as 
historic. Unlike the National Register, 
it can designate entire buildings or only 
parts of buildings. 

In the case of the Forum, only the 
interior was designated, a decision which 
introduced into the preservation debate 
a dangerous dichotomy that ultimately 
spelled the demise of both the building 


and the essence of its interior. 


Those close to the preservation com- 
mission say the decision to designate 
only the interior was based on the ar- 
chitectural history of the building. The 
original 1913 facade had been sev erely 
altered when the theater became the 
Forum cafeteria in 1929. and the in- 
tenor was seen as vastly more important 
than the exterior, 

The building's National Register list- 
ing offered no protection because Reg- 
ister buildings are protected only when 
the building is threatened by a federally 
funded project. 


Consultants 
and Designers 


Experts in 
the Art of 
Technology 


City Center was par- 
tially funded by the city of Minneapolis, 
but no federal money was used. 

So beginning late in 1979, the mir- 
rors, the tile, the chandeliers and the 


ELECTRONIC 
| г VÉ Ee =) 


(612) 292-1035 


furnishings were carefully removed and 


“It was 
a painstaking task,” said Herbert Po- 
lachek, project head for Dayton’s Com- 


stored for future reinstallation. 


mercial Interiors, which was in charge 
of dismantling, storing and restoring the 
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ultimately did not depend on the courts. 
It depended on the Minneapolis Heri- 


An advisory board to the city coun- 
cil, the preservation commission re- 
views requests for changes to or dem- 


interior, “We looked all over the Unit 
States and Europe to find antique gla 
lo match that which needed to be 1 
placed. Mirrors were resilvered, t 
ceiling molding was recast from ti 
original. The process took three to fo 
years of my professional life.” 

To avoid further controversy, Oxfo 
volunteered to disassemble, pack ar 
store the facade until a new home coul 
be found for it. Several arts organiz; 
tions expressed interest in using th 
facade, but none could come up wit 
the $200,000 to $400,000 necessary | 
restore it. The facade was stored for si 
years before it was hauled to a Shak 
opee landfill, crushed and buried i 
1985. 

Gimmestad said the Forum interio 
lost its historic significance when th 
building was disassembled and ton 
down. “The National Register does no 
recognize parts of buildings. That ap- 
proach does not preserve the city's past.' 

The loss of historic designation is 
more than a loss on paper. It means 
that the interior has lost its eligibility 
for federal grants and 
credits. 


restoration tax 


The Forum case has stimulated some 
changes in the process of local desig- 
nation. Beth Bartz, staff person for the 
preservation commission, 
ganization no longer 
terior. “If we de 


says the or- 
lists only ап in- 
ignate the interior of 
a building, we'll also designate the ex- 
terior as further protection,” she said. 

Both Bartz and Gimmestad believe 
the 1929 alterations to the Forum’s fa- 
cade did not impair 
"Today, I think the 
be seen as part of the building's h 
tory,” said Gimmestad. In addition, he 
says, the lessons learned from the Forum 
preservation fight may have helped save 
the State Theater on Minneapolis’ Hen- 
nepin Avenue. 


its significance. 
alterations would 


The decision to remove the interior 
from the National Register wasn't taken 
without regret, Gimmestad said. *We 
knew it would be controversial, but the 
interior had lost its architectural and 
historic context." 

Though the Forum interior moved only 
100 feet from its original location, it 
lost connection to its past. Buildings, 
it seems, don't travel well. 

Ted Jones, 


Tribune, 


a staff person for the Star 
has written on Louis Sullivan 
banks and Amerie an barns. AM 


Help But Save You Money. 


to off-peak. That means а available to you from NSF 
on your all To find out more about the 


money-saving advantages of cool 
storage, Call Ralph Dickinson 
at (612) 330-1910. 


Cool storage air con 
litioning alternative that can savings of up to 50 
irastically reduce your business conditioning Costs. 
anergy costs. You simply run Even better, NSP's Cool 
:ooling equipment at night to Storage Rebate Program offers 
гпаке ice or chill water, then circu you a sizable rebate when No matter how complex 

your needs, you'll 


ate chilled water through the you buy and ins all qualifying 
buildings during the day equipment, up to $175 per ton get a simple 
of design cooling load shifted answer. "Ме Юе 
can help: 


As a result, you shift all or 
part of your electric cooling load Engineering assistance 15 also 
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RISPANIC DESIGN” 


THE COUNTRY FLOORS COLLECTION 
MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


* Ceramic tile & accessories pro- 
duced by the finest artisans and 
the factories of France, Portu- 
gal, Italy, Spain, Finland, Hol- 
land, England, Mexico, Peru and 
the U.S.A. 

* Imported stone for flooring and 
architectural applications 

* Pre-sealed terra cotta floor tiles 

* Visit our showroom and see ce- 
ramic tile that will inspire you. 

* Courtesy to the trade. 

Hours: 9 am-5 pm 

Monday through Friday 


International Market Square 
275 Market Street € Suite 111 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55405 


612 e 339-7471 


The Decorative Potential of Drywall 


These handsome hotel lobby 

circular ceiling coves give witness to 

{һе versatility beauty and just plain 

good looks of drywall, used in an 

attractive decorative application. 
But there's more to this story. 


Because it was relatively 
inexpensive, drywall also proved to 
be cost-effective compared to other 
finishing materials. 


PROJECT: Embassy Suites. Minneapolis 
ARCHITECT. Bentz, Thompson and Rietow. Minneapolis 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Bor-Son Construction, Inc Minneapolis 


Minnesota 
Drywall Council 
(612) 546-5416 
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lege and supervised building construc- 
tion projects on the South Pacific island 
of Yap. Rather than designing walls 
that resist wind, he built walls that al- 
lowed air through. “1 realized on Yap 
that book learning is only as good as it 
can be practiced," says Nelson. 

After returning to the U. S. in 1971 
he worked briefly for the Minneapolis 
Model City Program, a division of the 
Minneapolis Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Authority. Nelson pinpointed sev 
eral buildings for potential historic des- 
ignation and particpated in workshops 
on sprucing up old houses. He then 
went to the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety, first as a site surveyor and then 
as the historical architect in 1978 

When Nelson as: 


there was no professional network be- 


imed his position, 


tween architects and the historical so- 
ciety and Department of Interior, and 
the public's perception of historic pres- 
ervation was vague. His various activ- 
ities have increased his office's visibil- 
ity. He 
including the Historic Resources Com- 


sits on several committees, 


mittee of the Minnesota Society of Ar- 
chitects, the Preservation Alliance of 
Minnesota and the Society of Architec- 
tural Historians. He also gives frequent 
public lectures. 

“Charlie’s lectures around the state 
have raised the public’s understanding 
of and appreciation for historic pres- 
ervation,” Foster 
Miller-Dunwiddie Associates who sits 
on the State Review Board. “He has 
broadened the visibility of his depart- 


says Dunwiddie of 


ment and extended the network be- 
tween professionals.” 

Nelson has no typical day in his 
Fort Snelling office. He may review plans 
with an architect, conduct an on-site 
inspection, sit as an advisor on the State 
Capitol restoration, consult with a con- 
tractor, meet with planners oreven help 
with the selection of brick. 

Nelson notes that the preservation 
movement is a product of the 1970s. 
“People became concemed that we were 
losing our history in the name of urban 
renewal,” says Nelson, Yet it was the 
tax laws of the 1980s that gave devel- 
opers, architects and property owners 
the incentive to save historic buildings. 
“The bottom line is money,” says Nel- 


son. “You have to make it pay and th 
tax laws of the 1980s made it pay ! 
rehab old buildings.” 

As a futurist, Nelson looks forwar 
to greater visibility for historic prese 
vation. Within the next five years h 
would like to establish a preservatioi 
and technology center, which woul 
serve as a resource center for prese! 
vation techniques and educational pro 
grams. The center would offer seminar 
and workshops and provide hands-or 
experience in preservation work. "Th 
center,” says Nelson, “would take à 
modern look at community design is 
sues and serve as a catalyst to brin 
professionals together and provide ar 
outreach." 

Such a center would provide the “bi; 
* Buildings don't exist in a vac- 


picture 
uum. They are part of history and the 


success of preservation, says Nelson, 


is recognizing a building's context. 

“We have to realize where we are 
coming from to know where we are going,” 
says Nelson. “We have to acknowledge 
the value in the past to plan for the 
future. Historic buildings are resources 


that have a role for tomorrow." 


AM 


We Gave Unique Diamond 
Center A New Setting 
т = 


IQUE DIAMOND CENTER, INC. 
HE ANDERSEN GROUP 


Roanoke Building Company Inc. 


General Contractors 


Industrial - Commercial · Institutional 
1409 Willow Street, Minneapolis, MN 55403 


Phone [612] 870-9550 


Contact: Tom Wilson, Business Development Manager. 
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ANSWERS 


to architects' questions on: 
— product performance 
— renovation 
— acoustics 
— roofing 
— asbestos 
— soils 


twn city testing 


corporation 


(612) 641-9320 


The Minneapolis Institute of Arts 


7 
Sale 


Presented by The Decorative Arts Council 


October 7, 


8, 9, 1988 


The Saint Paul National Guard Armory 


600 Cedar Street 


Saint Paul 55101 


36 Nationally known dealers 
exhibiting American and European Antiques 


Angela of London 

W. Graham Arader III 

Balogh Gallery, Inc. 

Leonard Berry—Gordon Greek 


The English Gallery, Ine. 
English Heritage 
Caskey Lees Gallery 
The Glass House 


William Blair Ltd., Inc. Hobart House 
Mary Bryant Ltd. Ita Howe 
F J. Сагеу Ш V. F. Jacobsen 
Henry Coger Kemble's 


Katherine Denny, Inc. 
Charles Edwin Antiques 


The Knowlton Collection 
The Leather Bucket 


David Lindquist & Assoc. 
Ray and Kathie Mongenas 
John C. Newcomer 

The Oriental Impression Ltd. 


Philip Suval, Inc. 
Vahlkamp & Probst 
The Village Green 
Edith Weber & Co. 


J. M. Poole Taylor B. Williams 
Wayne Pratt R. M. Worth 
Quester Maritime Collection 

Doug Solliday Show Manager: 


Arthur J. Jackson, Jr. 
Fifleld & Associates 


Edward L. Steckler 
Robert O. Stuart, Inc. 


THE FINE ART OF COLLECTING 

Friday and Saturday Lectures 

Sponsored by Fleetham Furnishings & Design 
Frank J. Miele, Director Hirschl and Adler Folk 


C. Dudley Brown, Historic Preservation 
Restoration Design Consultant 


Gregory J. Landrey, Furniture Conservator, 
Henry Francis duPont Winterthur Museum 


Docent Guided Walking Tours of Show 

and Special Exhibit 

SPECIAL EXHIBIT 

Antique Swedish Folk Art Pieces 

Courtesy of the American Swedish Institute 


APPRAISAL CLINIC 
Saturday, October 8, 9:30 a.m.-11:00 a.m. 


GENERAL ADMISSION $5 
3-Day Admission $7 


Friday, October 7, 11:00 a.m.-9:00 p.m. 
Saturday, October 8, 11:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 
Sunday, October 9, Noon-5:00 p.m. 


SPECIAL ЕУЕМТ8- Reservations required for: 
Preview R: оп 

Thursday, October 6, 6:00 p.m.-9:00 p.m. 

$60 per person 

Lectures and Tours—55 per person 

Catalogue available by mail—$7.00 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
PLEASE WRITE OR CALL 

MIA Antiques Show and Sale 
2400 Third Avenue South 


Minneapolis, MN 55404 612-870-3039 


A benefit for acquisitions to the Institute's decorative arts collection. 


PROFITS 


Leading the 
Way in 
Comprehensive 
Financial 
Management for 
Architects and 

Engineers 


wind -2"ONE 


Increase project and 
company profits 
Manage cash flow 
Improve client 
communications 
Maintain better project 
control 

Maximize staff 
utilization 


Free Seminar 
Tuesday, October 11 
Call for reservation 

and details. 


Wind -2 Research, Inc. 


THE MICRO GROUP INC. 
The Source of Solutions 
401 N. Third Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55401 


(612) 338-7377 
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Kudos to AM 


Let me extend my sincere thanks to you 
for including my biographical sketch in 
your July/August issue of Architecture 
Minnesota. 

Eric Kudalis did an excellent job of 
capturing what I have been working to- 
wards for the past 20 years. 

I know I speak for all the landscape 
architects in the region when I say that 
we deeply appreciate your dedication 
of the July/August issue to landscape 
architecture and landscape issues. 

It speaks well to the support which 
we have had for many years from the 
architecture profession and carries on 
a fine tradition of support from Archi- 
tecture Minnesota. 


Roger Martin 
Martin & Pitz Associates 


AM 


There’s no place 
like Hometel® 
for genuine 


MARBLE 


Granada Royal 
Hometel* of 
Bloomington 


DPrahec Marble Company 


CERAMIC TILE QUARRYTILE MARBLE SLATE 


GOPLATOBLVD. ST PAUL, MN 55107 PHONE: 2224759 
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Coming next 
issue 


Interiors of choice 


Minnesota's School of 
Architecture: 75 years and 


going strong 


AW 


REPRINTS 


Better than a brochure! 


Reprints of ads and 
articles from AM 
promote your firm 
and projects . . . 
for less than one 
dollar a page. 


For more information 
call Kira Obolensky at 
612/338-6763. 
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Credits 


Project: Dorsen Residence Addition 
Location: Minneapolis 

Client: Peter and Susie Dorsen 

Architects: Mulfinger & Susanka Architects 
Principal-in-charge: Sarah Susanka, AIA 
Project architect: Sarah Susanka 

Project team: Christy Rutten, draftsperson 
Structural engineers: Mattson MacDonald 
Contractor: Choice Wood Company 


Project Collins Residence Remodeling 
and Addition 


Location: Minneapolis 

Client: Michael and Joan Collins 
Architects: Michael P. Collins, AIA 
Interior design consultant: Gary Wheeler. 
ASID 


Project: Otis Porch 

Location: Minneapolis 

Client: James and Caroline Hall Otis 
Architects: Martha Yunker Architecture 
Principal-in-charge: Martha Yunker, AIA 
Project team: Eric Krempa 

Contractor: Сап Hines 


Project: Hilstad Residence Addition & 
Renovation 

Location: Minneapolis 

Client: Becky and Paul Hilstad 

Architects: The Associated Architects, Inc 
Principal-in-charge: Chuck Liddy, AIA 
Project designer: Chuck Liddy 

Project team: Chuck Liddy, Grant Peterson 
John Fried 

Structural engineers: Jim Krech, Krech, 
O'Brien & Wass 

Contractor: Schutrop Construction Co. 


Project: Minneapolis Sculpture Garden 

Location: Minneapolis 

Client: Walker Art Center and Minneapolis 

Park and Recreation Board 

Architect: Edward Larrabee Barnes, FAIA, 

суне 1. Barnes Associates, New York 
ity 

Landscape Architect: Peter Rothschild, 

Quennel Rothschild Associates, New York 
ity 


Sage and John Cowles Conservatory 
Location: Minneapolis Sculpture Garden 
Minneapolis 

Client: Walker Art Center and Minneapolis 
Park and Recreation Board 

Landscape architects: Michael Van 
Valkenburgh and Barbara Stauffacher 
Solomon 


Project: irene Hixon Whitney В! 

Location: Minneapolis Sculpture Garden, 
Minneapolis 

Client: Walker Art Center and Minneapolis 
Park and Recreation Board 

Designer: Siah Armajani 


Contributing editors 


Bill Beyer is a partner with the 
Stageberg Partners and a member of the 
MSAIA Publications Committee 


Mark Hammons is an architectural 
historian specializing in the legacy of the 
Prairie architects 


Paul Clifford Larson is special curator 
for architecture at the University of 
Minnesota Art Museum. 


Bruce N. Wright is an architect and 
freelance writer. 


(715) 262-3655 


Wood 
Foundations 


* Permanent wood foundations 

* Wood basement floors 

* Earth-bermed homes 

* “Total wood" earth-covered 
homes, Everstrong patented 


Factory panelized for quality control. 
Woodmaster's factory and field 
installation crews are PFS certified 

f our assurance of quality. 

Delivery and installation available all 
12 months of the year in Minnesota, 
Iowa and Wisconsin. 


If you are looking for a basement 
that gives livability, comfortability, 
flexibility, affordability and longevity, 
contact Woodmaster. Ideal for 
winter construction. 


Member of the Wood Foundation Institute. 
nber of Minnesota Home Builders and 
Wisconsin Home Builders. 


Woodmaster 
Foundations 


Ine. 


P.O. Box 66 * Prescott, WI 54021 
T.C. only 339-9606 
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In the middle of a hayfield overlooking 
Lake Minnetonka, grain magnate Frank 
H. Peavey planted his grand neo-Geor- 
gian estate. Ace Minneapolis stylist W. 
С. Whitney designed the summer house 
as the piece de resistance of an extensive 
development devoted to the new “Co- 
lonial” fashion in Ferndale just west of 


Wayzata. The red brick walls, side 
chimneys, lateral pavilions and giant 


portico of the house established its раг- 
entage and secured its owner а fancied 
place among the landed gentry of 
America. 
“Highcroft,” as the 
their summer residence, 


Peaveys called 
was distin- 


guished from its lakeside neighbors by 
a long, elevated setback from the shore. 
The renowned Boston firm of F. A. 
planned the 
leaving 


Olmsted and Company 
general landscaping scheme, 
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the determination of specific plantings 
to landscape gardener W. H. Manning. 
The Peaveys approached the house from 
the road along a curving half-mile drive 
lined with trees. Seven acres of lawn 
spread from the house down tow ard the 
lake, 
dens softened the 
south pavilion. 
Unified designs of house and grounds 


while neatly picketed formal gar- 
rounded bay of the 


on this grand scale have always been 
rare in Minnesota, and most have proven 
ephemeral. Highcroft was no exception; 
the expansive estate was an © sy prey 
to redevelopment as the Wayzata area 
evolved into a commuter suburb. In 
1953, the house was razed and its 
grounds fractured to accommodate the 
new icon of country living, the rambler, 
and its small, sparsely planted lot. 
Paul Clifford Larson 


Highcroft, the 
tate, Wayzata. 


Frank H. Peavey summer es- 
, 1895-1953 


Precision tile setting is a job for professionals. By 
TILE) PRO awarding your contract to a tile contractor who 
employs union tile setters, you've engaged pro- 
fessionals whose job management experience and 
skilled craftsmen will protect you from costly job 
failures. And over the life of your building will save 
you time and money. They'll provide tile surfaces of 
lasting beauty that help make your building more 
durable, fireproof and maintenance free. You want the 
job done right. So it makes sense to call on the pros— 
Union Tile Contractors and Craftsmen. 
International Masonry Institute 


(Tile Contractors Association of America and the 
International Union of Bricklayers and Allied Craftsmen) 


823 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 
202/783-3908 


GERAMIC TILE CONTRACTOR 


| CONTACT en GUILDSET 
FOR A|PROFESSIONAL 


Li È 
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JODY BUILDS LIKE UNION CONTRACTORS AND CRAFTS 
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As a designer, you need 
dependable resources to 
help translate your ideas 
into reality. Which is why 
designers throughout the 
mid-continental U.S. rely 
on FGA for contract 
wallcoverings. 


Who else has our йер 
and breadth of stock? 
What other staff is as | 
knowledgeable? As 
responsive? 


Seeing is believing. Visit 
our contract showroom 
in Minneapolis and 
 sample-our complete line. _ 
Outside Minnesota, call 
800-342-9255 for the 
name of your local sales. 
representative. = - 


Bring your ideas to light. 
Bring them to FGA. | 


| WALLCOVERINGS 


FRED С. ANDERSON, IN 


5825 Excelsior Boulevard, Minneapolis, MN 55416 
MN 612-927-1812 US 800-342-9255 


DISTRIBUTORS OF genon” VINYL 


CHICAGO \NSAS CITY CEDAR RAPIDS OMAHA | m ST. LOUIS 


